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SOUTH AFRICA 


‘Africa Digest’ Prejudicial to Peace and 
ety of South Africa” 

In the South African House of Assembly, Mr. John Cope, M.P., 

asked the Minister of the Interior why the Arnica Dicest has 

been banned. Dr. T. E. Donges replied: ‘““The publication con- 

tains reading matter which is objectionable because it is con- 

sidered to be prejudicial to the peace and safety of the State.” 

Mr. Cope asked what was objectionable and Dr. Donges 
replied: ‘‘I should imagine that whatever is prejudicial to the 
peace and safety of the State is always objectionable.” 

Captain Henwood, M.P. (United Party) interjected: “You 
mean prejudicial to the Nationalist Party.” 

On the next question day, Mr. Cope asked what items in the 
Dicest were considered sufficiently objectionable to warrant 
its banning from South Africa. The Minister replied: ““The 
general nature and tenor of reading matter in the publication 
over a number of issues were such that the entry thereof was 
considered to be prejudicial to the peace and security of the 
State.” 


South Africa Act Amendment Bill 
Passed 


The South Africa Act Amendment Bill to place Coloured 
voters on a communal roll, to preserve the equality of the two 
official languages, and to reserve a testing right to the courts on 
the latter question only, was passed by a joint sitting of the 
South African Senate and House of Assembly by 174 votes to 
68. The division gave the Government eight votes more than 
the two-thirds majority it needed to pass the Bill. Mr. Strauss, 
leader of the Opposition, announced that the Bill will be chal- 
lenged in the Courts. 

During the debates the Bill was strongly attacked by the 
Opposition. The Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. Strijdom, replying 
to the debate, emphasized that the Bill was “‘just another link 
in the chain of legislation . . . designed to protect the position 
and the rule of the White man. The question has always been 
how, by means of legislation, can we take action to ensure the 
maintenance of the rule of the White man.” 

The Nationalist Government is now free to abolish Native 
representation in Parliament by an ordinary majority if it 
wishes to do so. 

The debates and the activities of the black sash women, who 
made a special procession from all parts of the Union to Cape 
Town, were fully recorded in the overseas press and many 
critical editorials were written about the South African Govern- 
ment’s action in putting forward the Bill. 

In London, the Chairman of the Liberal Party Executive, Mr. 
Geoffrey Acland, said: ‘“Though no sovereign State can claim 
the right of interfering in the internal affairs of another 
sovereign State, it is clearly the duty of all who value liberty 
and freedom to say how appalled they are that the removal of 
Coloured voters from the electoral register in South Africa is 
now an accomplished fact. In particular all Liberals must feel 
free to express their views with indignation. They believe that 
the packing of a Senate for such purposes savours of that Hitler- 


ism which it was hoped had been finally swept from the face of 
the earth.” 


I 1 t - ] Cc ili ti Bill’ 

During the passage of the Industrial Conciliation Bill, which 
brings apartheid into the trade unions, numerous amendments 
were introduced by Mr. Alex Hepple, leader of the Labour 
Party, and other members of the Opposition. These were all 
defeated with the exception of a minor alteration. 

The Johannesburg Star (March 1, 1956) commented that 
the detailed discussion of this Bill “has emphasized the great 
powers which the Minister of Labour wishes to assume for 
himself and his officials to control the minute particulars of 
trade union activity.” The paper added that the machinery of 
Parliament is being used more and more to pass legislation 
delegating to Ministers and their subordinates far-reaching 
powers on which no proper checks to protect individual liber- 
ties and interests are provided. 

At the nineteenth conference of the National Union of Dis- 
tributive Workers, thirty-two delegates representing more 
than 1,200 members, expressed strong opposition. Shop 
stewards of the No. 1 Branch of the Garment Workers Union, 
representing about 18,000 workers, resolved to ask the Govern- 
ment to withdraw the Bill. The South African Congress of 
Trade Unions at their first congress described the Bill as ‘‘a 
Fascist-like measure dictated by anti-working class, un- 
democratic and capitalistic interests, is aimed at the des- 
truction of free trade unionism.” The Typographical Union 
Secretary and National President were asked by hundreds of 
Chapel “fathers” and clerks, to telegraph the leaders of all 
parties in Parliament pleading for a postponement of the Bill. 

The South African Iron and Steel Trades Association, with 
11,000 members, have welcomed the legal enforcement of 
apartheid envisaged in the Bill. Also supporting the Bill were 
three or four co-ordinating bodies of trade unions (with a com- 
bined strength of about 150,000 members). 

In a sermon at Standerton, the Bishop of Johannesburg said : 
“It is small wonder that many employers and Trade Unions 
alike strongly oppose such a bill for they know it will increase 
racial friction and may easily lead to industrial unrest, which in 
turn must inevitably cause a still further deterioration in racial 
relationship.” 


Native (Prohibition of Interdicts) Bill 


The Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, intro- 
duced a new Bill providing that where a Native is required 
under law, or by any order issued by a competent authority 
under any law, to vacate or to be removed or ejected from any 
place, the Courts may not grant interdicts or dilatory orders. 

Once a removal has been carried out, any Native affected by 
a removal or ejectment order will still, however, have the right 
of recourse to the Courts for wrongful removal or ejectment. 

Senator Leslie Rubin, Native Representative, said: “Its 
provisions are the most far-reaching invasions of the rights of 
the Native people that I have yet encountered. If this Bill 
becomes law it means that Natives can be removed from their 
homes without any legal cause being shown, merely on an 
order ‘purporting to have been issued by a competent autho- 
rity’.” He added that this was the first time that legislation had 
been put forward denying Africans access to the Courts on the 
same basis as Europeans. (Rand Daily Mail, February, 1956.) 
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Nursing Amendment Bill 


The South African Institute of Race Relations issued a state- 
ment expressing grave concern at the provisions of the Nursing 
Amendment Bill which will prevent non-Europeans being 
elected to the Nursing Association’s Board or to the Nursing 
Council. The Institute said: “‘It is totally unnecessary to intro- 
duce colour bars, and thus artificially to create divisions along 
racial lines in bodies whose common interest and loyalties to 
their high profession in the past have overridden sectional or 
racial differences.” 


Closing of Anglican School for Africans 


Nine months after the Community of the Resurrection had 
applied for the registration of the Sophiatown School for 
African children, under the terms of the Bantu Education Act, 
the Secretary for Native Affairs, Dr. W. W. M. Eiselen, 
announced that the temporary condonation given to the school 
in May, 1955 must be regarded as terminated, and the school 
closed forthwith. An official of the Native Affairs Department 
subsequently said that ‘‘an unfortunate mistake’”” had been 
made in the letter ordering the school to close “forthwith”, 
and that it should be closed at the end of-the quarter. 

The Bishop of Johannesburg (the Right Rev. Ambrose 
Reeves) said that the South African Government appeared to 
have made a direct and wanton attack on the Church. “‘In this 
action of the Government, we see one consequence of the Bantu 
Education Act, and we can only hope that those within and out- 
side the Christian churches in South Africa, who eighteen 
months ago thought our fears about this piece of legislation 
were exaggerated, will now reconsider their attitude. They 
will do well to notice that amending legislation is coming be- 
fore the present session of Parliament. If passed, it will give 
the Minister of Native Affairs even greater powers over private 
schools than he has at present.’’ (Church Times, February 17, 
1956. ) 

Protests were made by Mr. J. P. Cope, M.P., and by Mrs. 
Margaret Ballinger, M.P. But the Minister of Native Affairs 
refused to give any reasons for the closing of the school, claim- 
ing that it had only been opened in order to give the Mission 
“propaganda material’’ against the authorities when they 
closed it. 

Dr. Ellen Hellmann, writing to the Star (February 14, 1956) 
said: “Anybody who knows this school knows that its sub- 
stantial buildings and equipment are of a quality rarely made 
available to African children and will be sick at heart at this 
tragic waste. Anybody who knows the acute shortage of 
schools at Orlando, who knows how despairingly parents 
trudge from school to school in a vain search to find one that 
will take in their child, must demand the educational grounds 
for a decision whereby an existing school is replaced by a de- 
partmental structure while in Orlando the people cry out for 
schools and the department offloads its responsibility on the 
local authority.” 

In a letter to London’s The Times which was reproduced in the 
Rand Daily Mail (February 27, 1956) the Rev. Michael Scott, 
Director of the Africa Bureau, said: ““The forcible closure of 
the Anglican mission school in Johannesburg raises again the 
question of what can be done from ‘outside’ to influence the 
situation in South Africa for good . . . Surely there is some- 
thing which statesmanship in this country and the Common- 


wealth can do to save South Africa from descending any deeper 
into the swamp? 

“In addition to common faith which inspires many peoples 
in South Africa and the Commonwealth there are still strong 
social, economic and political ties with this country and America 
which, while they do not forcibly bind South Africa in any 
sense, are yet a vehicle of interests and influences which are of 
inestimable mutual advantage both to South Africa and to 
those countries which must still claim to lead the world towards 
freedom and constitutional order. 

“Surely it behoves the Christian churches and statesmen of 
those countries which have been the nurseries and kinder- 
gartens of freedom in the modern world, to apply themselves 
with some of their resources to the now urgent task of re- 
trieving a situation which is deteriorating with such increasing 
momentum in South Africa ?’’ 

Mr. Scott pointed out that apart from the 550 children at the 
school for whom the South African Government has now said it 
would provide prefabricated buildings, there are 15,000 
African children in Sophiatown and Orlando who should be at 
school and for whom places cannot be found. 


Other Aspects of Bantu Education Policy 


The English language press in the Transvaal has criticized 
a circular issued by the Department of Native Affairs announc- 
ing that the existing Native school-feeding scheme would end 
on December 31 and after that school boards would have to 
decide whether to use the funds allocated to them for feeding or 
for “extension of education facilities’. The boards were advised 
to take the second alternative as, said the circular, ‘‘only half 
the children attend school and numerous private schools are 
awaiting conversion’’. Strong opposition to the ultimatum was 
voiced by the Chairman of the Durban Bantu Child Welfare 
Society, who pointed out that European children were provided 
with the necessary facilities and food. 

The Pretoria News (January 10, 1956) commended the 
courageous decision of the large majority of school boards to 
use the money for extending education instead of for feeding, 
while regretting they were asked to make the choice. 

South Africa (December 31, 1955) referred to difficulties 
under the Act which states that African children shall be taught 
in their mother tongue and not in English or Afrikaans, as 
under the old system. The journal commented: ‘‘Now the 
officials administering the Act have found that it is impossible 
to teach such subjects as arithmetic, nature study, and hygiene 
through the medium of African languages because there are no 
equivalents in these languages for many of the technical terms 
which crop up. The Department of Native Affairs has therefore 
announced that African pupils in the higher primary standards 
will be permitted to write their examinations in these subjects 
in English or Afrikaans instead of in their own language. The 
Department’s language board has been instructed to provide 
terminologies to add to the various Bantu languages so that all 
subjects may be taught through the medium of the vernacular. 
In the meantime experts have Leen appointed to prepare hand- 
books to assist African teachers in the change-over. African 
teachers have themselves been taught through the medium of 
one of the two official languages, mainly English. They will 
now not only have to adjust themselves to teaching in the vern- 
acular, but will have to learn a large supplementary vocabulary, 
invented by the Department’s Language Board, before they 
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can pass on their knowledge of certain subjects through the 
stipulated medium. African teachers will, moreover, not be 
interchangeable under this new system. Unless they have 
mastered other Bantu languages besides their own and the two 
official ‘White’ languages, they will not easily be able to fill 
posts in schools where the teaching is done in a language not 
their own.” 

Another departmental circular has called for the screening 
and regrouping of pupils along tribal lines. 


. African Education Movement 


The Rev. Father Trevor Huddleston C.R. opened a conference 
organized by the African Education Movement to discuss Cul- 
tural Clubs. Father Huddleston referred to the arrests of club 
leaders (only one of whom had been convicted under the 
Bantu Education Act) and said: ‘“This continued persecution is 
an indication that the Government is not in the least interested 
in education for African children, but only in their indoctrina- 
tion. . 

The Evening Post (January 26, 1956) reported that about 
1,000 African children who were not at school in Port Elizabeth 
were now attending mass gatherings—‘‘cultural clubs’’—in 
in the veld. Some of the children had been withdrawn from 
school by their parents because of the Bantu Education Act. 
Others never had been able to get into a school. The paper 
reported that the African Education Movement had been 
formed to help these children with money and equipment. 


University Apartheid’ 

The National Union of South African Students have 
launched a campaign to resist university apartheid which was 
prophesied by the Minister of Education, Mr. Jan Viljoen. 

According to observers the South African Government plans 
to have separate universities, and “‘tribal’’ universities for the 
different ethnic Native groups. (Johannesburg Sunday Times, 
February 26, 1956). Only in Cape Town and the Witwaters- 
rand are there mixed classes at the universities. 


First Conviction Under Passport Act 


Mr. R. R. Sorrel, a garage proprietor of Port Elizabeth, 
who went to Rhodesia for a short business visit by air, holding 
only a British passport, was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment with compulsory labour for contravening the De- 
parture from the Union Regulations Act. Mr. Sorrel had not 


applied for the exit permit necessary under this Act. An appeal 
was lodged. 


Indians in South Africa 

“The Indian is poor because he is uneducated, inefficient be- 
cause he is unhealthy and unhealthy because he is too poor to 
pay for educational and health services,” Mr. B. A. Naidoo and 
Mr. J. Naidoo stated in a joint paper on the economic oppor- 
tunities and mode of living of Indians in South Africa, read at 
the meeting of the South African Institute of Race Relations in 
Durban. 

Indians originally imported as labourers on the sugar estates, 
coal mines and railways had sought more lucrative jobs as soon 
as their original contracts had expired. Shortly after the start 
of the present decade some 14,000 were still engaged on the 
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2,500 in the public service and 500 in the professions or quasi- 
professions. 

In industry in the lower grades of semi-skilled work, the 
Indian faced competition from the African. However, he was 
excluded from many better paid jobs and not always admitted 
to full trade union membership. Fixed wage-rates and lower 
educational standards made it difficult for him to compete with 
Europeans. 

Opportunities in the public service were limited. The official 
White labour policy had resulted in the replacement of Indians 
in most avenues by Europeans in skilled and by Africans in un- 
skilled work. Besides the White labour policy, other factors 
limited Indian employment. It included provincial barriers, the 
colour bar and the Apprenticeship Act. 

An important aspect of Indian economic activity had been 
investment in land, causing a great deal of anti-Indian propa- 
ganda and legislation. The Pegging Act of 1943 and legislation 
culminating in the Group Areas Act were generally regarded 
as being directed against the Indian. 

Some Indians were rich, but more than 70 per cent were 
really poor. Of the Indians in Durban, 33.67 per cent of the 
families lived in one room and 42.3 per cent in overcrowded 
houses. The standard of living of the better paid was European. 
They formed the marginal group in South Africa’s colour 
cast society. 

The Indians’ future did not appear bright. Developments of 
industry to absorb workers and more education were sorely 
needed. With the country needing manpower, restrictions and 
restraints on any one group could not be good for the entire 
community. (Rand Daily Mail, January, 1956. ) 

The Minister of the Interior instituted a new ban on Indian 
wives and minor children entering South Africa after February 
10. Hundreds of immigrants related to Indian residents arrived 
in Durban before that date in a final bid to beat the ban. 

The implementation of the Group Areas Act continues to 
arouse controversy among Whites in various towns and dis- 
tress among the Asian communities. In Pretoria there has been 
a serious division of opinion among City Councillors as to the 
areas to which Asians will be moved. These include a farm 
16 miles from the centre of the town and other sites near a dis- 
tant range of mountains. White residents scattered near these 
areas are strongly opposed to the possibility of their becoming 
Indian group areas. Representatives of the 6,000 Indians in 
Pretoria, who have not been consulted at any stage of the dis- 
cussions, have made their protests and condemned the City 
Council’s plan as ‘“‘unjust and inhuman’’. They have pointed out 
that the Indians have been living in the Asiatic bazaar of Pre- 
toria for seventy years and that they have at all times been 
law-abiding and docile. For their livelihood they are entirely 
dependent upon the extensive trade that they have built up with 
all races in the city. 

A Nationalist M.P., Mr. J. E. Potgieter, addressed a protest 
meeting of Whites and said that the Afrikaner held the belief 
that God wanted the White man to remain White. He cited 
Brits as an example of how to deal with Indians—‘‘We have 
pressed them against the Crocodile River there, where they 
cannot be a nuisance” (loud guffaws from the audience ). ““The 
Indians are a parasitic race. If it was practical, we would like 
them all collected and dumped back in Delhi.” He exhorted all 
Afrikaners ‘“‘not to spend a penny in any Indian shop, and drain 
them dry economically.”’ ( Pretoria News, February, 1956. ) 








The Pretoria News commented: “The whole trend of the 
public debate in the Council and at the street corners where 
Nationalist Members of Parliament have ranted has been 
directed to an exclusive consideration of the effect on neigh- 
bouring European property of the movement of the Indian 
area.” 


The Courts and The Immorality Act 


The Johannesburg Post (January 29, 1956) reported that: 
“Four Natal organizations which have thousands of members 
plan to send a deputation to the Minister of Justice, Mr. Swart, 
to bring Immorality Act ‘grievances’ before him. 

“These organizations are making a plea for the Immorality 
Act to be amended so that both the man and the woman charged 
with contravening the law must stand trial together. They 
claim that there have been over sixty cases in the Union in 
which non-European girls have been convicted under the Im- 
morality Act while the European men accused have been 
acquitted. They say it is a wrong principle that only one party 
to an offence is convicted in a case in which of necessity two 
people are implicated.” 


Coloureds Emigrate | 


The Sun (February 3, 1956) reported that “‘many of the best 
of Coloured individuals are leaving this country for good to 
settle in Britain. Quite a number of them have found their way 
over to Canada from there . . . Reports concerning those who 
are already well settled in England are very flattering, and it is 
known that some of those proceeding on holiday are in reality 
going on ‘spec’ before wiping the dust of South Africa from 
their feet.” 


Colour Bar 


The Pretoria News (March, 1956) commented on the de- 
cision of the Bloemfontein City Council not to allow Natives to 
drive Native buses, despite the acute shortage of European 
manpower. It said: ‘The interesting point to emerge from the 
debate on the subject was the statement by one of the council- 
lors that the Native buses were not a service for the Natives as 
such but rather a system belonging to the Europeans for the 
express purpose of transporting the Natives to the city to work 
for Europeans. 

“The one way in which we will never ensure the co-operation 
of the non-Europeans is by making it clear to them that they 
are regarded purely as labour units and not as human beings.” 

The all-Negro film Carmen Jones is being shown in South 
Africa to Whites, Coloureds and Indians over the age of 18, 
but no Africans of any age will be allowed to see it. 

South African Opinions 

Professor H. J. Strauss, head of the Faculty of Political 
Science of the University of the Free State, told a meeting of the 
Nationalist Jeugbond that the Prime Minister is sovereign in 
the sense that he receives his authority from God; he merely 
uses Parliament, within the framework of the Constitution, to 
endorse his legislation. He described the agitation of “‘liberal 
elements” during the joint sitting of Parliament when it was 
said that the Coloured had rights of power and could demand 
the right to vote, as a denial of Christian principles. ( Johannes- 
burg Star, March 1, 1956. ) 

According to Professor Dr. A. B. du Preez, of the Dutch 


Reformed Church Theological Faculty of the University of 
Pretoria, self-preservation is a divine charge and the concept of 
equality and equalization is unscriptural. Professor du Preez 
strongly expressed himself against any idea of a herrenvolk and 
said that the false internationalism and cosmopolitism which 
demand absolute fraternity of all people does not originate from 
the doctrine of Christian love according to Holy Writ but from 
considerations which see mankind as the measure and centre of 
everything. ( Pretoria News.) 

The Rev. W. A. Landman, Chairman of the South African 
Bureau of Racial Affairs, said that he felt it was his task to 
bring home to South Africans the necessity for applying terri- 
torial apartheid. Recently he had attended the conference of the 
World Council of Churches where South African racial policy 
was discussed, and this had made a great impression on him. . . 
After careful study of the question, Sabra was convinced that 
segregation or territorial apartheid was the only possible solu- 
tion to the Native question. ( Pretoria News, February 6, 1956. ) 

Professor G. H. L. le May, Professor of Local Government 
and Public Administration at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, said that the South African Government was using the 
slogan of sovereignty of Parliament to destroy the tradition of 
government-by-consent which had come in great part from 
Britain. He added that no single election could give a govern- 
ment a mandate on several issues. It could only convey a 
general licence to govern. ““The tyranny of the majority— 
or the tyranny of an organized minority claiming to speak 
with the voice of the majority—is one of the greatest dangers 
to. political man in the twentieth century.” (South Africa, 
February 25, 1956. ) 

Addressing the Rhodesia National Affairs Association, Mr. 
Leo Marquard, president of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations, considered the possibility of outside powers inter- 
vening in the Union in the event of an African uprising. He said 
that Africans would not acquiesce for very much longer in 
being governed as a subject people by those whose chief claim 
to govern rested on being white. At some time in the future 
Africans would exercise political power in the Union. The ques- 
tion was not so much whether they would achieve political 
power, but how and when they would do so. 

“There are two main methods,” said Mr. Marquard. “The 
first is by revolution which may take the shape of many un- 
successful and isolated revolts that will be ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, but will triumph in the end. During the course of this 
it is quite possible that civil disorder will reach such dimensions 
that foreign countries interested in the value of our strategic 
position and raw materials rather than in our political morals, 
will intervene to keep order . . . If, through lack of states- 
manship, we allow matters to take this course, Africans will 
have achieved political power, as it were, at our expense and 
they may or may not treat us more liberally than we have 
treated them.” 

Mr. Marquard added that the second method, by peaceful 
evolution, meant a method arrived at by consultation with 
Africans themselves, the gradual extension of municipal, pro- 
vincial and parliamentary franchise to Africans. There were 
powerful forces against peaceful development. European public 
opinion in the two main parties was afraid, and its fears were 
rooted in centuries of tradition in the knowledge that very 
many Africans were not yet equipped to take full responsibili- 
ties of citizenship in a system that was alien to them. 
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These fears were not set at rest when excessive demands 
were made by African leaders. When there was talk about 
being satisfied with nothing less than full and immediate equal- 
ity—without further definition or explanation—the European 
public opinion merely hardened. On the other hand there were 
strong forces working for a less violent development. There 
was the growing influence of the Christian churches, including 
the recent remarkable statement by Professor Keet, of Stellen- 
bosch. There was the steady pressure of economic forces, and 
there was the astonishing development during the last decade 
of world thought on the question of race relations. Mr. 
Marquand said that there was also the example of the Federa- 
tion’s “brave experiment.” (Rhodesia Herald, February 11, 
1956. ) 

The Rev. J. Reyneke, Minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Pretoria, ‘said that if the Christian forces of South 
Africa spoke with one voice, they would become the con- 
science of the country and would exert untold influence on race 
relations. Mr. Reyneke, who initiated the conference attended 
by Church leaders of all races last year, added: “The line we 
Whites should take is to win the confidence and goodwill of 
the Black majority. On the highest level this will be easy. It is 
on the lower levels of everyday contact and the streets and 
across shop counters where friction is most frequently found. 
Harshness and incivility towards non-Whites do irreparable 
harm. The correct attitude should be one of dignity, friendliness 
and humanity.”’ (Rand Daily Mail, February, 1956.) 


Father Huddleston’s Departure 


Father Huddleston left Johannesburg on February 29 for a 
short visit to the United States before going to England to 
become Master of Novices at the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion. Before leaving he said: ‘‘I wish to make it clear that the 
policy of white supremacy, or ‘baasskap,’ upon which the 
Government of this country is based, is contrary to every 
Christian principle and must inevitably lead to disaster . . .” 

He added: “‘Although I am very sad, I am not depressed . . . 
because I think there are innumerable signs that the people 
who matter in this country are waking up, or have already 
woken up. There is a spiritual or moral revolt in the highest 
places. Various people in the Government would be surprised 
if they knew some of the sources from which I got support.” 


Recent Statistics 


The Union’s total population is now 13,915,000, the number 
of Whites being 2,907,000, Natives 9,306,000, Asiatics 
421,000, and Coloured people 1,281,000. 

Johannesburg has a population of 1,006,500; 387,000 
Whites, 546,000 Natives, and the rest Coloured people and 
Asiatics. Cape Town: 687,000; 275,400 Whites and $38,300 
Coloured people; Durban: 591,000; 172,800 White, 205,700 
Asiatics, 23,700 Coloured people, and the balance Natives; 
Pretoria: $27,000 people; Whites 172,000. (South Africa, 
March 10, 1956.) 

According to statistics for 1952, in private, municipal, and 
government industrial undertakings, there were 820,000 
workers, of whom 260,000 were white and 560,000 not white. 
Of the total wage bill of £256 million, £170 million was paid 
to white labour and £86 million to non-white. The average 
wage for white labour was £54. 10s. a month, and £13 for 


non-whites. The gross value of output in that census year 
amounted to £1,128 million. (Race Relations News, January, 
1956. ) 

In its report on crime during 1954 the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics reveals that there was an all-round increase. During 
the year, 1,542,699 people were prosecuted for all classes of 
crime—serious and non-serious—an increase of 104,406 on the 
1953 figure. Convictions totalled 1,$73,589—an increase of 
90,098. 

The racial composition of those convicted was: Natives, 
1,032,421; Europeans, 174,336; Coloureds, 137,506; Asiatics, 
29,272. 

By far the greatest number of prosecutions and convictions 
resulted from non-serious offences against the liquor laws and 
Native Supervision and Control Regulations. Prosecutions 
numbered 950,415 for offences against the liquor laws (includ- 
ing offences relating to habit-forming drugs) and of this total, 
886,601 resulted in convictions. Native Supervision and Con- 
trol Regulations (including pass laws and curfew regulations ) 
accounted for the second highest number of prosecutions— 
$42,783—and convictions—S$2 1,464. 

Prosecutions for serious crimes rose by 3,065 from the 1953 
figure to 108,383, and convictions rose by 2,023 to 74,373. 
Prosecutions for murder, however, dropped by 154 to 1,485 
and convictions by 47 to $43. There was only a slight variation 
in attempted murder figures: Prosecutions (1953), 350, 
(1954), 352; convictions (1953), 149, (1954), 145. ( Pretoria 
News, January, 1956.) 


First African Advocate in Transvaal 


The first African advocate in the Transvaal was admitted to 
practise in the Transvaal Provincial Division of the Supreme 
Court in Pretoria. He is Mr. Philemon Pearce Duma Nokwe, 
of Orlando. He is probably only the second African in the 
Union to be called to the Bar, the first being in the Cape. He 


had matriculated from St. Peter’s Anglican School, Rosetten- 
ville. 


justice 

Two police sergeants were found guilty of culpable homicide 
in the Supreme Court, Durban, and were sentenced to eight 
years’ and five years’ imprisonment respectively. The trial was 
a sequel to the death of a Native prisoner who had been sus- 
pected of having hidden stolen property and was directed to 
show the police the hiding spot. As he pointed out a number of 
places where they found nothing, the sergeants took it in turn 
to hit him with a sjambok. One sergeant said that he thought 
after he had given the African a blow “‘he would point out the 
right place then, but it takes a long time to get information 
from prisoners.” 

The attempts to get the prisoner to show them where the 
goods were hidden were renewed on two occasions and were 
always interspersed with assaults, ending with the prisoner 
being handcuffed to a tree and beaten with the sjambok. It was 
then found that Ndhlovu had fallen unconscious. 

In the course of the hearing Sergeant van Eck said “‘I got a 
terrible fright because I did not expect such an effect on him 
from the blows we delivered. It never occurred to me that he 
was dead . . . I then found that he was dead. I could not 
believe it. I told the others that we had to get away from the 
police station. We covered the body with a blanket and an ox- 








hide because we did not want anyone to see what we had on 
the van. 

“We were in a bit of a predicament. Something had hap- 
pened which nobody expected. If you find you’ve hit a Native 
and he dies, you don’t feel normal.” (Rand Daily Mail, 
February, 1956. ) 

Investigations were being made into allegations that two 
Native policemen also assaulted the dead man before he died. 

In passing sentence, Mr. Justice Kennedy expressed great 
personal distress because both sergeants had often appeared 
before him as witnesses in cases ‘‘and at all times, not only have 
I relied on your evidence—correctly, I know—but from time 
to time I have acknowledged publicly in the court, the ability 
shown by you both in the performance of your duties.”” But he 
added that he had a clear duty ‘‘not only towards the public, 
but towards the dead man and particularly towards the police 
in South Africa.”” The Judge acknowledged the difficult job that 
the police in South Africa have to do and said that in the over- 
whelming number of cases they were as competent and as fair- 
minded a body of men as can be found. “But it would be idle of 
me to close my eyes to the fact that of late a small number of 
the police force appears to have resorted to methods of violence 
when handling suspects or prisoners. 

“There have been a number of cases, as we all know, before 
the courts in South Africa, showing that this is a tendency 
among some members of the force. As far as I know, however, 
there has been no case where any member of the force has gone 
to the extreme to which you unfortunate men went. I am sorry 
to have to say so but it is as well that these remarks be reported 
and given prominence. 

“You have sullied the reputation of the South African Police 
Force, and it is my duty to pass exemplary sentences on you, 
not only to punish you, but to show that the courts will not 
tolerate any physical violence or show of violence by the police 
or any other person in official or semi-official authority towards 
the persons under their trust.” (Johannesburg Sunday Times, 
February 26, 1956. ) 

In Kimberley Mr. Justice Diemont sentenced two farmers 
for homicide and said: ‘“You ought to realize that we are not 
living in an age of slavery.”’ It was alleged that they had 
caused the death of a Coloured through sjamboking or other 
instruments. 

Theunis Johannes Pieter Badenhorst, 51, was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, suspended for three years condi- 
tional on his not being found guilty of a crime of which violence 
was an element. He was also fined £150, with the alternative 
of six months’ imprisonment. 

Pietrus Johannes Badenhorst, 28, was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment, suspended for three years on the same 
conditions. He was also fined £100, with the alternative of 
four months’ imprisonment. 

In passing sentence, Mr. Justice Diemont said: ‘It seems 
that you—and I am sorry to say also other people—are still 
under the impression that you can assault and strike farm 
labourers with sjamboks when they misbehave. You have not 
the slightest right to assault your labourers in this fashion. I 
will take into account the provocation which existed, that only 
one kick was given and the medical evidence that the sjamboks 
had been reasonably used.” (Rand Daily Mail, February 11, 
1956. ) 

The Pretoria News (December 6, 1955) commented that the 


case of Solomon Mapasha, “‘the $0 year old Rhodesian Native 
who, after recently being acquitted on charges of rape and 
robbery, was yesterday sentenced to three weeks in gaol and 
deportation as a prohibited immigrant, will give concern to all 
South Africans interested in the administration of justice. 

‘“‘Mapasha’s unfortunate experience speaks for itself. On 
November 18, after spending about nine months in gaol as an 
awaiting-trial prisoner, he was found not guilty of eight 
serious crimes which, had the verdict gone the other way, 
would have meant for him a death sentence. He was acquitted 
as the result of an alibi that proved that he could not have been 
on the scene at the times when the crimes were committed. 

“Furthermore the disturbing point emerged that the facts 
on which the defence relied were, during this whole long 
period, insufficiently investigated by the police, it being left 
to advocates, appearing pro deo, eventually to uncover and pro- 
duce the evidence that resulted in his acquittal. A grave mis- 
carriage of justice may thus have been narrowly averted. 

“But even after this Mapasha’s troubles were by no means 
at an end. He remained in gaol, and on November 22 again 
appeared in court charged with being an illegal immigrant. 
This case was not immediately dealt with; he was again re- 
manded in custody until December 2. Neither on that day, 
however, nor on December 3, did police witnesses put in an 
appearance with the result that it was only yesterday that this 
case was heard. Mapasha then was sentenced to spend a further 
three weeks in gaol. Only after serving this sentence will he be 
sent back to his Rhodesian home. 

“Four crisp points emerge from these facts: Mapasha’s 
successful defence in the major case was, to some degree at 
least, fortuitous; the time that expired between his original 
arrest and his deportation has been unduly prolonged; the re- 
mands for his trial on the comparatively minor charge of being 
a prohibited immigrant appear to have caused unnecessary 
hardship; and, in view of the lengthy period he has already 
spent in gaol it would seem equitable to arrange for his de- 
portation immediately without a further period in gaol. 

“In the circumstances it is some relief to know that the 
matter has been considered by the Bar Council and brought 
officially to the notice of the Minister of Justice who, it is to be 
hoped, will take what steps he can to prevent a recurrence of 
this sort of thing in the future.” 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Assault by Police 


Two members of the South African police stationed at Malta- 
hohe were found guilty in the Windhoek High Court of assault- 
ing six Natives on a farm in the Maltahohe district. A farmer, 
I. B. Esterhuizen, who was also charged, was found not guilty 
and discharged. The Crown alleged that the Natives, who were 
employed by him, had decamped. He and the police went in 
search and found them on a mountain on his farm. 

Three of the Natives had guitars, which the police compelled 
them to play while the other three Natives danced. While they 
danced, the two policemen beat them with lengths of garden 
hose and canes. Then the guitar players and the dancers re- 
versed réles and the beatings continued. 

Mr. Justice Claasen said that too many instances had 
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occurred where members of the police force had assaulted non- 
Europeans. The possibility that in the future corporal punish- 
ment and compulsory labour would be imposed for this type of 
offence, could not be ruled out. ( Rand Daily Mail.) 


Threat to Kaokoveld Reserves by White 
Farmers 


There is talk in South West that political plans exist to shift 
the Kaokoveld red line further back to survey more farms for 
European farmers. From the political angle, this may be a great 
scheme as far as Europeans are concerned, states the Windhoek 
Advertiser (January 10, 1956). There are however two other 
considerations. The one is the Native and the other is the wild 
life in South West. As far as the Native is concerned, the Union 
Minister of Native Affairs when he visited South West gave 
the Native to understand that his reserves will be kept intact. 
There may however be other plans as far as the Native is con- 
cerned . . . The paper reported that one politician recently 
said in private conversation: “I will not rest until there are 
European farms up to the Kunene River.”’ 

The Windhoek Advertiser pointed out that the Ovahimba 
tribe live in peace in their Reserve in the Kaokoveld, and appealed 
to the politician ‘‘to stop thinking in terms of a few European 
votes which may come out of a country to which the White 
man has no claim, if he is sincere when he tells the world that 
he is the guardian of the non-European.” It added that if such 
a plan is really in existence, ‘‘then the world reaction will again 
cause hardship to the Territory’’ and asked ‘““Who will be 
blamed this time ?”’ 


EAST AFRICA 


Zanzibar 
Elections to Legislative Council 


Recommended 


Mr. W. F. Coutts, who in January conducted an inquiry into 
the best method of choosing the twelve unofficial members of 
the Zanzibar Legislative Council, recommends elections to fill 
six of the seats. The remaining six should be allocated to racial 
groups in a proportion which the Government considers 
suitable. 

Nominated members would be chosen by the racial com- 
munities and accepted without question. In his forty-four-page 
report to Mr. H. S. Potter, the British Resident in Zanzibar, 
Mr. Coutts says: ‘““The community in the protectorate, by 
reason of the fact that all races are much closer together than 
elsewhere in East Africa and share a common religion, lends 
itself very easily to the beginnings of an experiment in com- 
mon roll elections.” 

He proposes three constituencies, each returning two candi- 
dates—males only to vote in the first election. The Govern- 
ment should give consideration to female suffrage in three 
years’ time. To qualify for a vote a man should be aged 25 and 
literate, or 45. All must have one of six property or service 
qualifications, the last-named to include “10 years’ service in 
positions of responsibility or a certificate of more than 20 years’ 
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faithful and continuous service.” Candidates for election should 
be subjects of the Sultan. 

Mr. Coutts recommends that village elders form a panel to 
decide the age of men applying for inclusion on the electoral 
rolls. He did not qualify his twenty-year service clause. (The 
Times, March 10, 1956.) 


Arabs to Return to Legislative 
Council 

It has been announced in the Zanzibar Legislative Council 
that Arabs will soon be sitting in the Council again, thus ending 
the deadlock between the Government and the Arab members 
since June, 1954. 

The Arab members are expected to take their places again at 
the next meeting of the Council, when the recommendations of 
the Coutts report will be studied, particularly the recommenda- 
tion for the introduction of a measure of election on a common- 
roll basis in the appointment of unofficial members to the 
Legislative Council. 

The Times correspondent in Nairobi commented that “the 
decision of the Arab Association of Zanzibar to end their boy- 
cott and to renew co-operation with the Government will be 
generally welcomed in East Africa. Behind the changed attitude 
is the personal authority and influence of the Aga Khan, who 
instructed his chief representative in East Africa and leader of 
the Ismaili community, Sir Eboo Pirbhai, to visit Zanzibar to 
meet the Resident and the chief personalities of the Muslim 
community, especially leaders of the Arab community, and try 
to close the breach between the Arabs and the Government.” 
As a result of lengthy discussion Sir Eboo “obtained a signed 
agreement to the main principles of the plan for constitutional 
changes made in 195+ by the Resident, then Sir John Rankine, 
which included provision for creating a privy council in Zanzi- 
bar and provided Arab representation on the Executive 
Council, also the decision to return to their seats in the 
legislature. With this he and the Arab leaders went to the 
residency, where the British Resident, Mr. H. S. Potter, im- 
mediately agreed to withhold for two months the decree 
approved by the legislature embodying the Rankine plan. The 
Arabs had not been present during the debate on the decree. 

“This postponement removed one of the main obstacles, and 
the Arabs have decided to return in a few days to the Legislative 
Council, where they will take part in the debate on the Coutts 
report.” ( The Times, March 16, 1956.) 


Debate in House of Commons 


On February 3, Mrs. Eirene White, M.P. (Labour), had 
initiated an adjournment debate on the question of constitu- 
tional proposals for Zanzibar. Mrs. White pointed out that 
about three-quarters of the population of Zanzibar is African 
“but of those * very large number have lived on the island for 
many centuries and are known as the indigenous African popu- 
lation, and have intermingled with some of the invading Persian 
and Arabic peoples of earlier centuries. Included also is a 
smaller number of those who have come more recently from 
the mainland territories. About 17 per cent are Arabs, roughly 
6 per cent are Indians or persons of Pakistan origin and there is 
a very, very small number indeed of other communities—with a 
European population of 0.1 per cent. In other words, in Zanzi- 
bar we have not, as in some of the eastern African territories, a 








settler population. The members of the European community 
are there mainly as missionaries, traders, etc., who will return 
to their home country at the end of their career.” 

She emphasized that for a long time Zanzibar had been a 
particularly happy community living under the beneficent rule 
of His Highness the Sultan, and then referred to the dispute 
centring on proposals for constitutional reform since about 1947 
and culminating in the boycott by the Arab Association of both 
the Legislature and of Mr. Coutts.* 

Mrs. White believed that ‘‘it is not impossible, in such a 
community as Zanzibar, to envisage the position in which one 
might have an electoral system without distinction of the com- 
munities to which the electors belonged, provided that one was 
also prepared to have some kind of safeguards, certainly in the 
interim period, until one felt that the machine was working 
smoothly.” 

In conclusion Mrs. White reminded the House that it was 
unfortunate that conditions in Zanzibar should be associated 
with those in either Kenya or Tanganyika and very much re- 
gretted that the co-operation of the Arabs (who have con- 
nexions with the Arab world) and others opposing the pro- 
posals had not been won. 

The Minister of State for the Colonies, Mr. John Hare, 
M.P., replied that the main problem the Government has had 
to face “‘is the refusal of the leaders of the Zanzibar Arab 
Association to co-operate.”” He described the steps taken from 
1951 onwards by the British Resident to consult the people of 
Zanzibar and said that in April 1954 he had informed the 
Government “‘that he had secured the agreement of the repre- 
sentatives of all communities on the Legislative Council to the 
really important measures of reform which he had put to 
them.” 

Mr. Hare added: ‘“‘My latest information is that large 
numbers of the Shirazi Africans from all over Pemba Island 
have said that while they accept the new constitution they are 
not yet ready for common-roll elections because the necessary 
trust does not exist between the various communities.” 
( Hansard, February 3, 1956.) 

The Arab Association journal Mwongozi in commenting on 
the debate, quoted an editorial from the East African Standard 
(February 1, 1956) : 

“If it was found necessary to appoint a constitutional expert 
_to make proposals for the settlement of the parochial affairs of 
the Province of Buganda, it is surely at least as important to 
take a similar step in respect of the planning of constitutional 
progress in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar. The Arab 
peoples throughout East Africa have long been good friends 
and allies of the United Kingdom and honoured members of 
the Commonwealth and Colonial family of nations. It would 
not be a wise policy which resulted, either in these African 
Territories or in the Middle East, in creating in Arab minds 
suspicions of Britain’s good intentions. An improvement in the 
situation in Zanzibar is greatly to be desired, and without de- 
lay. It does not seem to be so very difficult if there is goodwill 
on all sides and frank recognition of Arab status in this Arab 
Protectorate so long and so loyally associated with the British 
Crown.” 


Brothers Cleared of Murder 


Two brothers, Mohamed Badr and Muhsin Badr, who with 
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a third man, Mohamed Mumoud, were charged with the mur- 
der of the Arab unofficial member for Pemba Island on the 
Zanzibar Legislative Council, have been acquitted, the magis- 
trate saying there was insufficient evidence against them. 
Mohamed Mumoud has been committed for trial by the High 
Court. (The Times, January 31, 1956.) 


Kenya 


Threat to Federation of Labour 


Tue Attorney-General announced in the Legislative Council on 
February 24 that the Federation of Labour, (a central organiza- 
tion embracing almost all the African trade unions in Kenya, ) 
had been called upon by the Government to show cause why 
its registration as a society should not be cancelled. The 
Registrar-General of Societies in a letter to the Federation 
alleged that it was concerning itself with “general political 
objects not related to the economic and social conditions of the 
workers’, and that these objects were other than those de- 
clared in its application for registration. 

The Manchester Guardian (March 12, 1956) commented 
that the Registrar-General’s letter cited two examples of this 
practice, “a statement made recently in London by the Federa- 
tion’s general secretary, Mr. Tom Mboya,! and a statement 
issued in Nairobi on the current proposals for an African fran- 
chise. The Federation’s reply is that to express an opinion 
on political matters is not the same thing as to ‘assume the 
character of a political association’, and that the subjects of the 
statements complained of were of proper interest to its mem- 
bers. The Trade Union Congress, after all, pronounces an 
opinion on all sorts of issues over and above the bread-and- 
butter ones, but does not thereby become a political party. It 
would be most regrettable if the Kenya Federation were to be 
suppressed on such a ground. Well-organized trade unions 
have an essential part to play in Kenya, as the report of the 
parliamentary delegation pointed out; as things are it is diffi- 
cult for them to grow spontaneously. from the ranks of largely 
illiterate workers; they need for the time-being the touch of 
leadership which only the Kenya Federation is there to give. 

“Nevertheless” the editorial continued, ‘‘the issue is not quite 
a straightforward one . . . The Government is extremely 
anxious not to repeat its troubles with the Kenya African Union. 
This body, purporting to speak for Africans all over the coun- 
try, had come in fact to be dominated by a relatively small 
group, mainly living in Nairobi and belonging to the Kikuyu 
tribe. The Kenya Federation of Labour is far from being 
modelled on the K.A.U. But if its constituent unions remained 
weak, and if it were to take up a political as well as a strictly 
trade union function it could conceivably grow into just what 
the Government is anxious to avoid—a large amorphous body 
dominated by a small and not necessarily representative group 
at the centre. How this danger is to be averted and mutual 
confidence restored it is not easy to say from a distance . . . 
The vigorous growth of individual unions, each able to assert 
its own point of view within the Federation’s counsels, would 
be a step on the right road. So would the establishment of a 
lively central body linking together the various local political 
groups already formed.” 
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Mrs. Mary Gluckman, Secretary of the Manchester Council 
for African Affairs, in a letter to the Manchester Guardian said : 
‘The Government cites in its warning to the federation state- 
ments made by its General Secretary since he came to this 
country. If Mr. Mboya because he is a trade union official is to 
be denied the rights of a citizen to comment on political prob- 
lems, will these rights be similarly refused to officers of 
chambers of commerce ? 

‘Particular exception has been taken by the Government to 
criticisms of the Coutts Report on African franchise by the 
Federation. Since the report recommends multiple voting, with 
income and property qualifications which are high for Africans, 
and which favour the middle-class, one cannot wonder that the 
Federation which represents the African working-class should 
raise objections to the weighting. Mr. W. F. Coutts has just 
taken over the portfolio of the Ministry of Labour . . . The 
Government in Kenya still seems to be a long way from 
realizing that an independent trade union movement and open 
African political bodies can contribute to national stability.’’ 

The General Secretary of the Trades Union Congress, Sir 
Vincent Tewson, flew to Kenya to try to help to solve the diffi- 
culties which have led the Government there to threaten to 
proscribe the Federation. 

More than thirty Labour M.P.s, including members of the 
national executive, have signed a letter of protest which has 
been sent to Sir Evelyn Baring, Governor of Kenya. They 
say that they are disturbed to learn that the Government of 
Kenya has indicated its intention to cancel the registration of 
the Kenya Federation of Labour. The letter states that the 
Federation did not intend to function as a political party. ( The 
Times, March 16, 1956. ) 


African Franchise Proposals’ 


The Kenya Legislative Council gave a second reading to the 
Bill to provide for the election of African unofficial members on 
the basis of the Coutts report, as amended by the Government 
White Paper. There was no division. (The Times, February 
25, 1956. ) 


Settlers for White Highlands 


In the House of Commons Mr. A. Wedgwood Benn, M.P. 
(Labour ) asked if the Colonial Secretary would halt, or at least 
stop the European Agricultural Settlement Board from en- 
couraging, the settlement of Europeans? in the White High- 
lands until after the Government have considered their attitude 
to the Royal Commission’s recommendations on the question 
of land tenure.® 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied: ‘“‘No. The operations of the 
Board are designed to encourage more intensive and productive 
use of land in the White Highlands and the importation of 
capital for this purpose. These operations do not involve the 
extension of areas designated for European occupation in 
Kenya, nor do they prejudice the acceptance of the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendations on land tenure.” 

In reply to a further question, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said he was 
aware “that 59 per cent of those Europeans whose land- 
holdings in the settled areas are of less than 200 acres do not 
depend on these holdings as their main source of income.” He 
added that “‘many of the holdings are of a few acres only and 
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are farmed to supplement pensions or small private incomes.” 
( Hansard, February 8, 1956. ) 


Election Issues 


Mr. Michael Blundell, the Minister of Agriculture, in the 
course of an address to. his constituents, outlined his personal 
attitude to election issues. He said the colony was backward in 
skills, and the only answer was to get skilled workers by immi- 
gration. But the criteria must be the economic needs of the 
colony, the protection of the rights of Kenya’s own young 
people to get jobs in the country, and full acceptance in any 
immigration policy that Kenya was a British colony and that 
the British way of life must be followed. Immigration must be 
from Britain or British territories: it would be essential to 
reduce and eliminate Asian immigration. Mr. Blundell sup- 
ported a coalition Government of all races, but with a Euro 
pean majority and control, and he rejected any return to 
Colonial Office control or any form of partition. 


Educational Development 


The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, said in the 
House of Commons (March 7, 1956) that by the end of the 
current financial year, it is estimated that the Kenya Govern- 
ment will have spent a little over £4} million on African 
education from the ordinary budget since the beginning of 
1953. In the development plan for the period 1954-57 almost 
£1} million is allocated to African education. Considerable 
financial assistance from Britain towards Emergency costs, and 
under the C.D. & W. Act, was making this possible. 

In Nairobi the Royal Technical College is opening. Two 
hundred students will commence their studies. Eventually the 
college is expected to hold 1,500 full-time and 1,000 part-time 
students. 


1,000 Africans Arrested 


Security Forces arrested nearly 1,000 Africans in Nairobi 
and parts of the emergency zone during the week ended 
January 28. Mr. John Hare, Minister of State for the Colonies, 
told the House of Commons on February 22, that 927 Africans 
were charged before the courts for various offences including 
those against Emergency Regulations, and against Byelaws. 
Eighty-two Africans were arrested as Mau Mau suspects, of 
whom seventy-seven were released, four were still under 
investigation, and one had been detained. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, M.P. (Labour) suggested that a 
movement along non-violent lines was developing in Kenya, 
and asked if the Government would differentiate in their treat- 
ment of those who adopt non-violent methods and those who 
are concerned in Mau Mau atrocities. In reply Mr. Hare offered 
to send Mr. Brockway a detailed list of all thousand cases. 


Powers of Detention 


In view of the improvement in the emergency situation, 
detention orders in respect of persons “‘picked up’’ by security 
forces in future will be made by the Governor or Deputy 
Governor in consultation with a committee consisting of the 
Attorney General, the Minister for Internal Security and De- 
fence and the Director of Intelligence and Security. 

Since March, 1954, owing to the large number of persons 
who had to be detained, provincial commissioners and district 
commissioners have been authorized to exercise powers of 








detention. Provincial and District Commissioners will continue 
to have delegated powers to issue detention orders in what the 
Government statement calls ‘‘straightforward cases of sur- 
rendered terrorists and of hardened Mau Mau criminals who, 
on.release from prison, still persist in fanatical adherence to 
Mau Mau despite the rehabilitation processes applied to them 
in prison”. (The Times, February 2, 1956.) 

Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.P. (Labour) asked the Colonial 
Secretary whether in view of the improved conditions he would 
take steps to bring to trial all those still held in detention 
camps, or at least to agree that all new cases should be publicly 
tried. Mr. John Hare, replying for the Government said that 
the improvement in the emergency situation had not made it 
any easier to bring detainees to trial but it had substantially in- 
creased the rate of release from detention. In December 1955, 
releases ran at the rate of 2,000 a month, and the same figure 
applied for January this year. Mr. Hare said that there were 
now 43,000 detainees. ( Hansard, February 29, 1956.) 


Economic Assistance to Industry 


The report! of a committee set up by the Kenya Government 
four years ago to examine the need for economic assistance to 
primary and secondary industries, excluding agriculture, 
stated that ‘‘Industrial development is of the greatest import- 
ance to the economic well-being of East Africa, which must to a 
large extent be regarded as a unit. Such development, by in- 
creasing the national income, will make finance available for 
future expansion. It will be necessary to provide employment 
under reasonable conditions for.the local people, all of whom 
will not be able to continue to draw their livelihood from the 
land in spite of increased efficiency in farming methods and the 
improvement of water supplies. One of the greatest forms in 
which assistance could be given by the Government to those 
contemplating industrial development would be the provision 
of a central office which could provide all information re- 
quired from the Government. 

“Still more’’, the report said “‘could be done to stimulate 
interest in Kenya as a centre for development and to offset the 
unfortunate publicity given to the Colony during the emer- 
gency’. It recommended tax concessions as the most efficacious 
method of encouraging private capital to take risks, and pro- 
posed the setting up of a Board of Industrial Development, 
closely associated with the Board of Commerce and Industry, 
and advisory to the Minister. This would replace the present 
Industrial Sub-Committee, and the ad hoc Committee on Draw- 
backs of Customs Duty. ( East Africa and Rhodesia, January 5, 
1956. 

= Minister for Commerce and Industry and the Ministry 
of African Affairs are considering a plan to transform Karatina, 
in the South Nyeri District, from a Kikuyu trading centre into 
a light industrial area, thus providing a practical means of re- 
habilitation in Kikuyu country and an alternative source of in- 
come to agriculture. 

In the Othaya district of Kikuyuland, a factory is being built 
to process tea produced by the African farmers. During 1955 
120 acres of individual holdings were planted out and it is 
planned to increase acreage every year until about 1963, when 
the target for Othaya alone is 2,500 acres. A return of between 
£100 and £150 an acre is hoped for. (Commonwealth News 
Agency.) 
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Tanganyika 


Non-Racial Political Party 

Memgeers of the Legislative Council representing all three 
races have formed the United Tanganyika Party. In the mani- 
festo it is stated that political consciousness is growing in 
Tanganyika and the tempo of events both within the country 
and outside makes it imperative that a non-racial political 
party should be formed now pledged to uphold and further the 
principles which have been generally accepted by people of 
good will in Tanganyika. The Party believes that ‘‘the evolu- 
tion of Government in Tanganyika should be a developing pro- 
cess directed towards fuli self-government within the Com- 
monwealth, in which all races will take their part. The Party 
accepts the present position that Tanganyika is a Trusteeship 
Territory, and that final responsibility rests with Her Majesty’s 
Government, and will continue to do so until self-government 
is attained.’ The Party formally declared its abhorrence of the 
attitude of mind known as the ‘Colour Bar’ and its manifesta- 
tion in the form of racial discrimination. 

Only four Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council 
abstained from voting for the formation of the Party, and none 
were against. Certain of the Unofficial Members were, it is 
stated, by virtue of the positions which they hold unable to 
sign the manifesto although they were fully in support of the 
Party. Amongst the signatories were Sir Eldred Hitchcock, Mr. 
D. P. K. Makwaia, Mr. V. M. Nazerali, and Mr. T. W. Tyrrell. 


Social Conditions Discussed by the 
Trusteeship Council 


Mr. A. J. Grattan Bellew, Special Representative for the’ 
United Kingdom, told the Trusteeship Council that the Tan- 
ganyika Government had built approximately 2,500 houses 
which had been made available at rentals the Africans could 
pay. In addition there was a loan fund for African housing. He 
said that racial discrimination was being combatted through the 
education of public opinion, and that this was proving ‘‘most 
successful’. There was complete freedom of expression in the 
territory, and there was no racial discrimination in hotels, 
public transport or other social services. 

Describing the steps to improve the status of African women, 
Mr. Grattan Bellew said that the Social Welfare Department 
was encouraging the formation of women’s clubs and had 
started adult education courses for women. The election of 
women to district councils and local bodies had been fostered and 
three women had been appointed to the Legislative Council. 

In the field of education he said there had been an expansion 
of government schools particularly at the primary and teacher- 
training levels. The Government had set aside £700,000 to be 
used for the establishment of higher educational institutions. 
(U.N. Information Service, February 13, 1956.) 


Uganda 


Buganda Members of the Legislative 
Council 
A coMMITTEE has been appointed by the Buganda Government, 
with the approval of the Kabaka, to consider methods of intro- 
ducing direct elections for the Buganda representatives in the 
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Uganda Legislative Council. The chairman is Mr. A. K. he and Sultan Behi Foleh had done in Great Britain and 


Sempa, Buganda Minister of Education. Other members are 
Mr. J. L. Zake, a barrister who served on the Lukiko Com- 
mittee which considered the Hancock constitutional recommen- 
dations last year; Mr. I. K. Musazi, President of the Uganda 
National Congress and a Buganda representative in the Legis- 
lative Council, Mr. Y. S. Wamala, unofficial member of the 
Lukiko, and Mr. D. Bakabulindi, Chief Judge of the principal 
court of Buganda. 

Mrs. Eirene White, M.P. (Labour) asked the Colonial 
Secretary for an assurance that no steps would be taken to estab- 
lish franchise on a racial basis in Buganda without reference to 
the non-African permanent residents. Mr. John Hare, replying 
for the Colonial Secretary said the Buganda Committee was a 
preliminary to a joint review with the Uganda Government 
which is to take place in 1957 and the matter would be best dis- 
cussed then. 

In an editorial, Uganda Eyogera (February 7, 1956) said 
that unless direct elections to Legislative Council were intro- 
duced, the Baganda would withdraw. 

The Uganda Post (February 13, 1956) pointed out that 
peace and freedom can only be achieved through self-govern- 
ment. “If we govern ourselves we become free men because 
the Government is then composed only of our own people. If 
difficulties arise we solve them ourselves without any inter- 
ference from other people. It is true that sometimes bad people 
find places in the Government but those are not difficult to deal 
with when you are ruling yourselves because.they cannot take 
away your freedom. You can always dismiss them. Further- 
more, since they are your own people, you are then in a posi- 
tion to approach them and settle matters amicably for the good 
of all the people in the nation.” 


Kabaka’s Government Purchases 


Students’ Hostel 

Mr. A. K. Sempa, Minister of Education in the Buganda 
Government, announced in London on February 10, that his 
Government had purchased a house at 42 Queen’s Gardens, 
Bayswater, London, for the use of all students from Uganda, 
whether or not they were Baganda. “In future” Mr. Sempa 
said, “the Buganda Government hopes to send as many stu- 
dents as possible to Britain, with the view to building up a 
strong civil service, and to promoting other developments as 
may be needed in the country as a whole.” 


General 


Appointment of Indian Commissioner 
Mr. Prem Krisuen, at present Joint Secretary in the Ministry 
of External Affairs in India, has been appointed Indian Com- 
missioner in British East Africa in succession to Mr. G. 
Menon. The Commission’s headquarters are in Nairobi but his 
jurisdiction extends throughout the East African territories and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Somaliland 


Mr. Mariano Broadcasts 
Mr. Micnatt Mariano, M.B.E., a leader of the National 
United Front, broadcast over Radio Somali about the work 


America. Mr. Mariano said: ‘““We Somalis know that we are 
one people. Yet we are divided into several portions as you all 
know. When Mr. Aboker Haji Farah, Abdi Dahir and I went 
to Somalia last July to discuss with the leaders of all political 
parties the grievance of the Somali people regarding the 
Haud and Reserved Area, it was brought home to us that the 
interests of the people of the Somaliland Protectorate and that 
of our brothers of Somalia was one and that we could join 
hands in a common front. I wish to congratulate all the leaders 
of the political parties of Somalia on the great progress that 
they have made towards independence in 1960, and for their 
warm and wholehearted support of our National United Front. 
We Somalis should note carefully the decisive lesson which 
Somalia has to teach us. It is that a Government can be estab- 
lished only on a sound foundation of nationalism which sub- 
ordinates party and tribal loyalties for the common good. | 
exhort our brothers of Somalia to exert themselves further to- 
wards this ideal and to protect themselves against any back- 
sliding. I exhort the rest of us to follow their example. 

“We of the Somaliland Protectorate were shocked at the 
transfer of the Haud and Reserved Area and looked upon it as a 
great calamity. It may be that in the long run it will turn out to 
be our greatest blessing. It has been the cause of a great 
political awakening amongst the tribes living in the Protector- 
ate and of those living in the disputed areas. The credit of the 
national work done must be divided among many. The Somali 
National League of Burao who are primarily responsible for 
organizing a movement of protest and took active steps to 
establish the National United Front come high in the honours 
list. The full weight has since fallen on the officers of this 
body. It comprises the S.Y.L: and S.N.L., the Sultans, Akils 
and other leaders of the various groups. For the first time we 
have acted as one, despite tribal discords.”’ 

He added: ‘“The British Government has made a public 
announcement that the wishes of the Somali people themselves 
will be the decisive factor in the matter of a closer political 
union between Somalia and Somaliland Protectorate. Plans are 
being prepared to meet our demands regarding the independ- 
ence of Somaliland and will be put before Parliament in a few 
months’ time. This is very good news indeed. It means that 
there will be at least two Somali territories that will be inde- 
pendent in the foreseeable future having the right to join 
hands. It is a great achievement when it is remembered that it 
is barely a year since this Protectorate has acted on a national 
level.” (War Somali Sidihi, February 11, 1956.) 


Anglo-Ethiopian Talks 

A statement was issued in London and Hargeisa on Feb- 
ruary 4 concerning the conference between the Somaliland 
Protectorate and Ethiopian Governments held in December and 
January, which said: ‘‘At the particular request of the Ethio- 
pian Government the discussions at Harar were confined to 
the actual incidents which had occurred in the areas covered by 
the Agreement. Discussions on these matters were lengthy, 
and, while they clarified the respective aims and policies of the 
two Governments, a number of important questions could not 
be decided. 

“These questions have now been referred to Her Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and to the Imperial 
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Ethiopian Government for further consideration.” 


(War 
Somali Sidihi, February 11, 1956.) 


Students Overseas 


Mr. Biggs-Davison, M.P. (Cons.) asked for details of 
students from the Protectorate receiving education abroad. 
The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, replied: ‘“There 
are twenty-three students from British Somaliland now in the 
United Kingdom. Thirteen sponsored by the Protectorate 
Government are receiving education or training in other Com- 
monwealth countries, eight in the Sudan, one in Egypt and one 
in the Lebanon.” ( Hansard, February 8, 1956.) 


THE SUDAN 


National Government Formed 


An all-party national Government headed by Ismail el Azhari 
was sworn in on February 2 before the Supreme Commission of 
the Sudan. Its sixteen members are drawn half from the out- 
going Government and half from the former Opposition. 

Mr. Bulganin, chairman of the Council of Ministers of Soviet 
Russia, wrote to Mr. Azhari a message of congratulation on 
the attainment of Sudanese independence, and expressed his 
Government’s willingness to establish diplomatic and trade 
relations with the Sudan. Mr. Azhari welcomed Russia’s 
readiness to establish relations. 

Diplomatic representation of the Sudan in Ethiopia is to be 
raised to the status of an embassy, as suggested by the Em- 
peror. The only other three capitals in which the Sudan has 
embassies are London, Washington, and Cairo, but it is under- 
stood that representation in India and Russia may be by 
Ambassadors. 

Agreement has been reached between the Sudan on the one 
hand and Belgium, Indonesia, and the Yemen on the other that 
mutual representation shall be by legations. The Hialy See has 
recognized the Republic of the Sudan. 

As a gesture of welcome, the first annual subscription of the 
Sudan to the Arab League (about £70,000) is to be paid by 
the other members in agreed proportion. 

The Government of Czechoslovakia has asked permission to 
hold an industrial fair in Khartoum. The Sudan Government 
has agreed in principle. The Hungarian Minister of Economic 
affairs and the Commercial Attaché at the Hungarian Embassy 
in Cairo have been visiting Khartoum. 

Mr. Ibrahim Nathoo, Minister of Works in the Government 
of Kenya, arrived in Khartoum recently to convey the congratu- 
lations of the Aga Khan on the attainment of Sudanese inde- 
pendence. ( East Africa and Rhodesia, February 16, .1956. ) 

The correspondent of The Times (March 8, 1956) in Khar- 
toum reported that many Eastern European countries have 
been intensifying their trade drives and that the directors of the 
Sudan Ministries of Agriculture and Commerce are at present 
in Leipzig as guests of the East German Government for the 
international trade fair, while the Russian Consul and Com- 
mercial Attaché in Cairo will be visiting Khartoum to discuss 
possible mutual trade and the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. 

Sir Edwin Chapman-Andrews, formerly Ambassador in 
Beirut, is the first British Ambassador to the Republic. 


Security Council Recommends United 
Nations Membership 


The Security Council gave unanimous approval on February 
6 to the Sudan’s admission as the 77th member of the United 
Nations. The recommendation will be considered by the 
General Assembly at its 1956 session next autumn. The 
Council’s vote was taken on a tripartite resolution submitted 
by France, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Nile High Dam 

“The Sudan Government will veto Egypt’s project for con- 
structing the Aswan High Dam on the Nile unless its rights are 
fully safeguarded’’, writes Mr. Colin Legum in the Observer 
(January 29, 1956) . . . ‘“The Sudanese hydrological experts 
question whether the High Dam js the best method of utilizing 
the Nile waters to the advantage of all the countries concerned. 
They consider that a better approach would be to consider the 
Nile Valley as a hydrological unit which would involve large- 
scale storage in the Great Lakes of Uganda. 

The correspondent of the Manchester Guardian (February 13, 
1956 ) pointed out that “the Sudanese are very closely coricerned, 
not only because of their inalienable right to a fair share of the 
waters of the Nile, but also because a large tract of their coun- 
try will be flooded, if this dam is built, and some 50,000 of their 
citizens forced to leave their homes and lands and be resettled 
elsewhere . . .”” He added that no task before the new Govern- 
ment “‘is more vital than a satisfactory solution of the problems 
of Nile waters. This is a situation which Egypt cannot afford to 
ignore...” 

The Sudanese ‘‘are prepared to agree to its construction, 
but only on three conditions, which have been repeatedly stated 
as follows :— 

1. The Sudan’s ultimate share in the natural flow of the 
Nile, as measured at Aswan, must be determined before work 
is started on the high dam. 

2. The Sudan must have the right to build on the Nile or on 
any of its tributaries such dams or other control works as are 
in its opinion necessary for the effective utilization of its share 
in this natural flow. 

3. The people of the town and district of Wadi Halfa must 
be provided with an adequate alternative livelihood in some 
other part of the Sudan before the water level at Wadi Halfa 
is raised abuve its present maximum, and Egypt must pay the 
entire cost of this operation.” 

According to The Times (February 10, 1956), it has been 
officially confirmed that the Egyptian Government has reached 
“substantial agreement’ with the World Bank on the loan 
which the bank has offered to help in the construction of the 
High Dam, the greatest and most publicized development 
project of the present régime . . . Estimates of the total cost 
have fluctuted, but, including land reclamation and power in- 
stallations, t will probably amount to something over $1,000 
million. At least $400 million of that must be found in currency, 
and it is this need that the World Bank and the British and . 
United States Governments have been concerned to meet . . . 
According to World Bank estimates the dam will not be com- 
pleted in less than eighteen years. Some effects will be apparent 
in four or five years—water storage in particular—but Egypt 
will not begin to taste full benefits until 1967 at the earliest. 

East Africa and Rhodesia reported (February 16, 1956) 











that ‘“‘H.M. Government has informed the Governments of 
Egypt and the Sudan that additional supplies of water from 
Lake Victoria are considered to be a matter of vital importance 
to the East African territories for the development of irrigated 
agriculture. 

‘Announcing this in the Tanganyika Legislative Council, 
Mr. Stapledon, Chief Secretary, said that the British Govern- 
ment had made clear their wish to reserve their rights to nego- 
tiate with Egypt and the Sudan on behalf of the territories at an 
appropriate time for an agreed share in the water . . . 

“In the Kenya Legislature Mr. Blundell, Minister for 
Agriculture, said that the High Dam at Aswan would have re- 
percussions in Kenya. ‘It is fantastic’, he declared, ‘that we 
3,000 miles away are yet vitally affected by decisions made in 
Egypt’.” 

‘in the Uganda Legislature, the Chief Secretary announced 
that H.M. Government had reserved its rights to negotiate on 
behalf of the East African Territories for an agreed share of 


Nile waters. A survey of the territory's water resources had 
been made. 


Kosti Tragedy 

Following the disaster in Kosti in which nearly 200 prisoners 
(workers on cotton plantations who were arrested and im- 
prisoned after a clash with the police), died from asphyxia, 
two police officers and nine policeman were charged with 
causing death through negligence. 

The Times (February 27, 1956) commented that while the 
riots did not take place on the Gezira itself, which is a national- 
ized enterprise, but on a small plantation, the Guda scheme, 
‘the object for which the rioters were striving, a larger share 
in the profits, is also espoused by the cotton cultivators on 
the Gezira.”” Nine Sudanese, including the president and secre- 
tary of the Gezira scheme Tenants’ Association, were sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for leading an unlawful demon- 
stration after the disaster occurred. The Times pointed out that 
“if these cotton-growing schemes, which depend for their 
success on a high standard of water and agricultural discipline, 
were to deteriorate in efficiency, it is hard to see how the Sudan 
could survive economically.” 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
Northern Rhodesia 


Rhodesian Selection Trust’s Offer for 
African Development in N.R. and 


Nyasaland 
Tue Governments of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland have 
accepted offers by the Rhodesian Selection Trust group of 
companies, of loans totalling £3 million for the capital cost 
of general African developmentin the two territories. (£2 
million for Northern Rhodesia and £1 million for Nyasaland. ) 
The loans bear no interest up to June 1960. 

Mr. R. L. Prain, chairman of the Trust, said he considered 
the companies had a duty and responsibility to help redress the 
state of unbalance which activities of the copper companies in 
Northern Rhodesia had helped to create in the Federation. On 


the one hand, the copperbelt was attracting Africans from all 
over the Federation with its present prosperity and modern 
amenities; on the other, the rural areas were being weakened 
by the drain of manpower, which was in turn hampering the 
natural development of agriculture in other fields. (The Times, 
March 16, 1956. ) : 

The Financial correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
commented that this move was likely to be questioned in the 
City of London. ‘‘Shareholders may well question whether the 
grant of interest-free loans to Governments is in accord with 
the ends for which their companies were incorporated. But Mr. 
Prain has explained on many occasions! that he takes a broad 
view of the copper companies’ duties to the Africans, just as he 
takes a long-term view about the price of copper best suited to 
the interest of the industry.” 

The correspondent remarked that the other big copper 
miners in Rhodesia the Anglo-American group, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, was not sharing in 
Mr. Prain’s latest venture into African welfare. ‘‘On the critical 
issue of African welfare, it is possible to detect a growing di- 
vergence of view between the two big groups, the one based on 
London and the other on Johannesburg . . . These are early 
stages in what must inevitably be a struggle between British 
and South African views on the social status of native Africans.” 


African Advancement on Copperbelt 


~ The Northern Rhodesian Copper Mining Companies have 
announced that satisfactory progress has been made in the past 
five months with the training of African employees selected to 
take over more skilled and responsible jobs, including those 
handed over to them under the agreement reached by the 
Companies and the N.R. Mineworkers’ Union in September 
1955.* 

A total of 75 categories of jobs is involved including the 24 
handed over under the agreement. The other 51 involve the 
advancement of Africans into newly created jobs outside of the 
European sphere. Some 136 Africans have been promoted to 
advanced jobs and another 129 are being trained. It is esti- 
mated that in the next four months there will be 232 in 
advanced jobs and a further 250 Africans will be undergoing 
training . . . 

Although certain minimum educational qualifications have 
been laid down for some jobs, the Companies have exercised 
their discretion in waiving these requirements in order to avoid 
penalizing employees of long and satisfactory service and ex- 
perience who are able to do their own jobs satisfactorily. This 
discretion has been exercised in the case of 115 African 
employees .. . 

. The Companies point out that in addition to those promoted 
to these advanced jobs, there are many hundreds of Africans 
throughout the industry who are affected because they have to 
be selected and trained to fill the vacancies caused by the pro- 
motions. (Information Officer, N.R. Chamber of Mines, 
February 22, 1956. ) 


African Demand for More Education 
The Northern Rhodesian African Congress has issued a 
memorandum on the failure of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide higher education for Africans, and of the Northern 
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Rhodesia Government to provide secondary schools. It points 
out that Uganda has more than 200 Africans doing university 
courses in the United Kingdom, while Northern Rhodesia has 
only about ten. “This is particularly surprising when the 
revenues of the two countries are compared. There are no 
African secondary schools for women and it appears that there 
will be no African women in the university for many years. 
The only junior secondary school for girls is at Chipembi 
Mission. It is so badly equipped that the students are handi- 
capped in their studies. They work by candle and lantern light. 
They have no library and no science or domestic science 
accommodation. It cannot be foreseen that they will ever pass 
the entrance examination for the university under such con- 
ditions.”’ 

Other points of criticism were concerned with the slow de- 
velopment of technical education and of adult education. 


Trade Testing of Africans to Continue’ 


The N.R. Government has rejected a request by the Federal 
Trade Union Congress to abolish the present system of trade 
testing for Africans and to amend the Apprenticeship Ordinance 
to include Africans. The Government said it could not agree 
that the issue of trade test certificates to Africans would under- 
mine the status of European artisans. 

The secretary of the European Mineworkers’ Union had 
said that the system “‘perpetuated an inferior type of artisan 
and presented a threat of cheap labour exploitation which will, 
if continued, drive the European workers from the country.” 

The African T.U.C. had objected to the present system of 
trade testing and asked that the Apprenticeship Ordinance be 
amended. 

The Government claimed that the reasons for introducing 
testing for Africans was to grade the numerous African work- 
men who were self-styled bricklayers, carpenters and other 
tradesmen and to provide a yardstick for testing these work- 
men employed by the Government. This was recognized by 
employers in the country. 


Indian Girl Attends Convent School 


The Convent High School in Lusaka has admitted its first 
non-European scholar, a 15 year old Indian girl. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Adam Kazlowiecki, said that both 
he and the school authorities realized the precedent they had 
created, but having weighed up various considerations they felt 
they could not refuse admission to the girl and they were only 
too pleased to have her. He added that she had been received 
by the other children in the best possible way. (Johannesburg 
Star, March 1956.) 


Southern Rhodesia 


Prime Minister Takes Over African 
Education 

Mr. Garfield Todd, the Prime Minister, has separated 
African Education from the Native Affairs Department and 
taken over the Portfolio. On March 15 he announced a five- 
year plan for African education, which calls for an increase in 
expenditure of £3,800,000 over the next five years and to 
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which the African will make a further direct contribution for his 
own development. The increased expenditure, added to the 
steadily increasing vote for other specifically African services, 
makes the total vote so substantial that the Government has 
decided to increase African taxation from £1 to £2 a year. 
The African people will thus themselves provide approxi- 
mately half a million pounds a year. 

Mr. Todd said it could fairly be held that over the past years 
great attention had been given to the needs and development 
of the African people and the Native areas. Nowhere had this 
been more apparent than in the realm of education. From a few 
schools staffed by untrained teachers, the educational services 
had been extended until today more than 8,000 teachers were 
giving some education to $30,000 school children. 

The over-all cost of this development had been borne by the 
treasury of the colony to which the contribution of the indivi- 
dual African taxpayer had been—in terms of the actual value of 
money—steadily decreasing. There had been no increase in the 
native tax since 1904, when it was doubled to the present rate 
of £1. Today the colony was spending £3,750,000, or almost 
one-third of its total income, on exclusively African services. 

Much progress in the past, Mr. Todd continued, had been 
based on benevolent paternalism and great good had come of 
of it, but both Black and White must realize that as a child 
matured he was not only able to do more for himself but that it 
was a requisite part of his development that his responsibility 
should increase . . . 

Primary education had not fulfilled the aspirations of the 
people, nor did it meet the need of the country: the colony was 
woefully short of opportunities to train Africans who wished to 
play a full part in the development of the Federation. The 
educational system was in danger of becoming bogged down, 
with 3 million children in the lower primary classes and only 
5,000 or 6,000 pupils emerging from standard six each year. 
This situation would bring a sense of deep frustration to the 
African people and be a most inadequate return for the millions 
spent... 

The secondary school output, he said, was utterly inadequate 
but, by establishing new schools and increasing classes in exist- 
ing centres, it was planned to have 1,000 pupils attending a 
two-year secondary course by December, 1960. The money 
invested in sound African education would. bring handsome 
rewards to all. ( The Times, March 16, 1956.) 

Earlier in Durban, Mr. Todd had said that there was abso- 
lutely no place in Southern Rhodesia for any form of foreign 
nationalism, irrespective of its country of origin . . . He said 
that a “certain section’”’ of people in Southern Rhodesia— 
representing about 30 per cent of the European population— 
considered there should be segregation in the country in place 
of the present policy of bringing civilization to the Natives. 
“These people feel that the future of Southern Rhodesia is 
being threatened by our present policy but we are not really 
worried as they are in the minority.” 

Mr. Todd said he believed that any country in Africa today 
that kept its civilization strictly to the White section—only a 
few per cent of the entire population—was heading for ‘‘serious 
trouble’’ in the years ahead. 

The term civilization in Southern Rhodesia, he added, did not 
in any way embrace the word “‘White’’. Civilization could be 
attained by any man whatever his colour. (Sunday Mail, 
January 15, 1956.) 
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African Demand for Education Increases 


A spokesman from the Department for African Education in 
Salisbury has said that in spite of the opening in 1955 of two 
new schools in Harari capable of housing a total of more than 
1,200 pupils, and the addition of many classrooms to existing 
schools, hundreds of Afric 1 children have been turned away 
from schools in the Salisbury area because of the overwhelming 
demand during the latest enrolment period . . . 

“If we had 100 extra teachers available we could open 100 
new classrooms right away. The demand is tremendous.” 
( Rhodesia Herald, February 8, 1956.) 

The African Association in Harari have decided to appeal to 
the Southern Rhodesian Government to give them permission 
to make their own bricks so that an earlier start can be made on 
the building of their first technical college. The total cost of the 
college was estimated at £25,000 and they had been told by 
the Government that a start could not be made until they had 
raised £10,000. 

A greater proportion of African than European students in 
Southern Rhodesia passed the 1955 Cambridge School Certifi- 
cate Examination. At the Goromonzi Government Secondary 
School 70 African students sat for the examination and 61 
passed. The number of Europeans who sat the examination for 
the first time was considerably higher—well over 1,000—but 
the percentage of passes was only 85. Of the 61 successful 
entrants at Goromonzi school, 41 gained six or more credits . . . 

African students in Northern Rhodesia also did well, but not 
as well as African or European students in Southern Rhodesia. 
A message from Lusaka says that of the 70 African students 
from the Munali Secondary School who sat for the Cambridge 
Certificate this year, 54, or 77 per cent, obtained passes. 
( Rhodesia Herald, February 18, 1956.) 

The number of adult Africans now attending night schools in 
Southern Rhodesia was in the region of 7,500, the Director of 
Native Education, Mr. H. C. Finkle, said. There were night 
schools under the control of the Native Education Department 
in all the bigger urban centres such as Salisbury, Bulawayo, 
Gwelo and Umtali, which were supervised by European in- 


spectors. Smaller schools were run by advanced African head- 


masters. The teachers in all the schools were Africans. The 
pupils, many of whom are married men, do about an hour at 
school every night after they have finished their working day. 
They include men working in factories, building boys and 
cook-boys. Several of the pupils sit for the national standard 
VI examination set by the Union Education Department and 
these more advanced pupils usually spend more time at night 
school. Mr. Finkle added that the “‘adult literacy campaign’’ 
was started on a fairly big scale in about 1945-46 but night 
schools for adults were run by mission schools many years 
before that. The subjects included reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history and geography. Most of the pupils finished their 
courses. ( Pretoria News, March 1, 1956.) 


Discussion of Franchise 


Mr. A. R. W. Stumbles, Southern Rhodesian Minister of 
Justice and Internal Affairs, has said that the Government has 
decided to appoint a royal commission at an early date to ex- 
amine the question of the franchise in the colony. While it was 
not suggested that it was entirely practical, there was much to 
be said for the idea of the multiple vote or votes on points . . . 


However liberal one might be in outlook, it was obvious that 
governments in the Federation must remain for all time in the 
hands of civilized and responsible people, irrespective of race. 
To this end action was called for in the near future—at any rate 
in Southern Rhodesia—and this action had to be taken within 
the framework of the common voters’ roll. 

“The whole franchise question is a big problem, a vast prob- 
lem, but it is a problem which must be tackled and tackled 
now.” 

There must, therefore, be found some minimum standard of 
civilization. Details of this standard and gradings above the 
minimum might have to be worked out, something perhaps 
based on refinement, culture and humanitarianism. (Rand 
Daily Mail, February, 1956.) 

The Synod of the Southern Rhodesia District of the Metho- 
dist Church has pressed for alternatives to the Colony’s present 
franchise qualifications. 

Standard of education and record of service to the country 
should rank high on the list of qualifications, said the Synod, 
and either one of these two should be accepted as alternatives to 
a person’s wage-earning capacity or the value of his property. 

At present Southern Rhodesia requires that its voters should 
be over 21, have lived in the Colony for at least six months, 
have a reasonable understanding of the English language, and 
have either an income of £240 a year or occupy property worth 
£500. Africans are eligible for the common voters’ roll . . . 
The Synod said that Southern Rhodesia should act now, while 
race relations were good, to give the vote to people of merit 
who could not qualify for the franchise under the present law. 
( Rhodesia Herald, January 11, 1956.) 

The Southern Rhodesia Christian Conference is seeking sup- 
port from several Church and public organizations in the Feder- 
ation, in an effort to get the country’s franchise qualifications 
changed . . . The Conference feels that standards of educa- 
tion and record of service to the country should rank high on the 
list of franchise qualifications, and that they should be accepted 
as alternatives to a person’s wage-earning capacity or the 
value of his property . . . 

The Rev. Herbert Carter, said that the present financial 
qualifications prevented many African leaders, particularly 
Church leaders, from voting. ““These African leaders have con- 
tributed very largely to the peaceful development of the country, 
and have been a restraining influence on some revolutionary 
tendencies,”’ he said. ‘‘But despite their invaluable work in the 
past, they cannot vote because they are not rich enough.” 
( Rhodesia Herald, January 18, 1956.) 

The Rhodesia Herald (January 12, 1956) and the Sunday 
Mail ( January 22, 1956) in editorial comments have urged that 
the system of multiple (or plural or weighted) votes should be 
seriously considered. 


Race Relations 


A “Voice of the People Committee” has been formed by 
European residents of Salisbury because they feel Native 
advancement is being pushed forward too quickly. The com- 
mittee hopes that branches may eventually be established 
throughout the Federation . . . The chairman said: “We 
support Native advancement, at the right pace. But it is useless 
and dangerous to try to achieve in sixty or 100 years the level 
of advancement that it took the people of Britain 1,000 years to 








reach. It is our view that most people of this country think the 
same.”’ . . « ( Rhodesia Herald, February 9, 1956.) 

A tea garden at Lake McIlwaine (a National Park) is to be 
reserved for Europeans only, after several Europeans had left 
the garden when a large party of Asians. were served with re- 
freshments. The Rhodesia National Association (representing 
the Coloured and Eurafrican community in Southern Rhodesia ) 
has protested. 


Land and Farming Questions 

In Umtali Mr. C. A. Johnson, the provincial agriculturalist 
for Manicaland, in a talk on the Land Husbandry Act at the 
monthly meeting of the Melsetter Farmers’ and Landowners’ 
Association, said that the problems of African agriculture were 
equally important to everyone in the country. At the present 
rate of increase the Native population of some 2} millions will 
have doubled in number in twenty-five years. The problems of 
feeding such a population could only be solved by ensuring a 
maximum use of the land available, and the proper farming and 
controlled grazing of this land. ( Rhodesia Herald, February 10, 
1956. ) 


The chairman of the Umtali District Farmers’ Association, 


Mr. K. Whitmarsh Gray, had said that when the Land Hus- 
bandry Act was fully implemented the Native would be able to 
produce good food ‘‘cheaper than we do.”’ 

The Rhodesia National Farmers’ Union, he said, should en- 
sure that when that food came on the market it would not com- 
pete with European produced food. (Sunday Mail, February 5, 
1956. ) 

In Southern Rhodesia there are now more than 5,000 African 
master farmers, and the number is increasing yearly. The 
certificate which a master farmer holds reads as follows :— 
“This is to certify that (name), having abandoned Native 
methods of tillage on all his lands and having put his lands 
under a systematic crop-rotation scheme, using proper methods 
of tillage, is awarded the certificate and badge of a Master of 
Tillage.”” To qualify, the candidate must adhere to certain 
methods of agriculture, animal husbandry, and building, and 
pass an oral test. It takes a plot-holder five years to qualify. 
( Race Relations News, December, 1955. ) 

A scheme to settle thousands of families from Europe in 
expanding communities scattered over Southern Rhodesia’s 
millions of empty acres is being worked out, and should be 
ready for implementing by the end of the year. The families 
will be hand-picked—for they will be people who have genera- 
tions of experience on the land behind them, but who are now 
being squeezed out of it in their own countries by over-popula- 
tion. Dr. H.G. Weizmann, the land settlement expert on second- 
ment from Israel to the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration, who was invited by the Federal Govern- 
ment to make a survey of land settlement possibilities, is 
formulating the scheme in co-operation with the Southern 
Rhodesia Government. (Federation Newsletter, March 11, 
1956. ) 


African Housing Developments 
The Southern Rhodesia Government has spent nearly 
£8 million in the past ten years on providing homes for more 
than 134,000 Africans, a Government spokesman stated . . . 
But despite all the money spent so far, there are still more than 
20,000 single Africans, and families with a total number of 
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nearly 11,000 people still needing homes. ( Rhodesia Herald, 
January 28, 1956. ) 

The Rhodesia Herald (February 7, 1956) commented that 
“‘no matter what progress we make with great power schemes, 
railway development and the like, unless housing for the ever- 
growing African industrial population can keep pace with it,we 
will not have the harmony and happiness essential for undis- 
turbed growth.” 


African Wages’ 

In a petition being considered by the National Native Labour 
Board, the National Industrial Council of the Building Industry 
has asked that ‘“‘the agreement which binds all registered em- 
ployers and employees in the municipalities of the Colony” be 
ratified. The N.I.C. has alleged that there are many instances of 
builders taking on African artisans in preference to Europeans 
and paying them lower rates than those laid down in the 
agreement. In this way Africans are infiltrating into the Euro- 
pean sphere and taking.employment away from Europeans. 

The African Artisans’ Union is opposing this move which 
their president says is an attempt to strangle the African 
artisans economically. Their President said that no industry 
would employ an African artisan if he had to be paid the same 
as a European. African artisans received too little training and 
had not enough facilities to improve their knowledge and skill. 
One could not expect an African to be able to compete with a 
European on the basis of equal pay for equal work. ( Rhodesia 
Herald, January 25, 1956. ) 

Fear of African infiltration into the building industry as the 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining European apprentices was 
challenged by Mr. H. L. Phillips, of Umtali, when he gave 
evidence before the Native Labour Board. Mr. Phillips was 
representing the Federation of African Welfare Societies of 
Southern Rhodesia and also the African Building Artisans’ 
Union. He thought the fear of African infiltration was exag- 
gerated. A much more likely explanation of the lack of appren- 
tices .was that in this mechanical age youths were keener on 
work with machinery or aircraft. ( Rhodesia Herald, February 2, 
1956. ) 


Nyasaland 


African Congress Successes in 
Legislative Council 


Lonpon’s The Times reported: ‘“Three members and one ex- 
member of the Nyasaland African Congress were among five 
Africans elected by three African provincial councils to the 
newly constituted Nyasaland Legislative Council. 

‘There are about seventy-one members in the three councils; 
not one of the three members of the last Legislative Council 
has been elected. Nyasaland’s five new African councillors are 
Mr. M. Chiume, a well-known Congress member; Mr. J. 
Chinyama, Congress president during the federation campaign; 
Mr. D. Chijoze, a teacher with moderate views; Mr. Kwenje, 
president of the Salisbury branch of the Congress for three 
years; and Mr. Chipembere, a member of the Fort Johnston 
branch for six years. 

“It follows that the elections are considered an overwhelm- 
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ing victory for the Congress. It can now claim to have the 
support of the majority of Africans in the country and will, no 
doubt, accelerate its campaign to withdraw Nyasaland from 
the federation and obtain self-government.” (March 17,1956. ) 

A correspondent writing from Nyasaland had said: “‘It is 
generally admitted that if Congress captures a majority of the 
African seats, much more will be heard of African demands for 
immediate parity (with non-Africans on the Legislative 
Council), African franchise, representation on the Executive 
Council and a declaration that Nyasaland shall be an African 
State. 

‘A Congressvictory may not indicate a crystallization of 
African opinion on the Asian question in Nyasaland, which has 
come much to the fore in recent months. The African members 
of the last Legislative Council came out openly against Asian 
political ‘encroachments’. But Congress is not so outspoken. 
In fact, some of its top leaders are known to be on very friendly 
terms with Indians. The two Nyasa members of the Federal 
Parliament have always defended Asian immigration and 
Asian rights in the Federation.” 


Governor’s Last Address to Legislative 
Council 


The most vital factor affecting the whole future of Nyasa- 
land’s development and prosperity was good race relations, 
said Sir Geoffrey Colby, the Governor, when he addressed the 
Legislative Council for the last time before he retired from 
his post. . . 

“What is required,”’ he went on, “‘is bold and constructive 
planning, vigorous execution and, above all, confidence in our- 
selves . . . We want in this country moderation not extrem- 
ism, understanding not misunderstanding, respect and not 
contempt.” ( Rhodesia Herald, February 7, 1956.) 


Demand for Secession 


The South African Press Association reported that about 
1,000 Africans, meeting in Blantyre, passed a resolution de- 
manding self-government for the protectorate, and asking that 
Nyasaland should be contracted out of the Rhodesian Federa- 
tion without delay. 

In the House of Commons on February 15, 1956, Mr. J. 
Hynd, M.P. (Labour) asked what reply the Colonial Secretary 
had made to the representations from Nyasaland for the right 
to secede from the Central African Federation to become an in- 
dependent member of the British Commonwealth. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd said: ‘I have received some suggestions 
of this kind from Mr. W. M. Chirwa, a Nyasaland African 
Member of the Federal Parliament whom I was very glad to 
see on several occasions during his recent visit to London, but, 
as was stated in reply to a Question on December 22, 1954, 

. any such suggestion is wholly unacceptable to Her 
Majesty’s Government, who adhere to the maintenance of the 
Federal Constitution.’ ( Hansard. ) 


Mr. Chirwa’s Return to Central Africa 


A Nyasa correspondent, who referred to Mr. W. M. Chirwa, 
African Federal M.P. from Nyasaland, as the symbol of African 
self-government in Nyasaland, described his return to Central 
Africa from a visit to Britain! : “‘A crowd of excited but discip- 
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lined Nyasas gave him a rousing, loyal welcome . . . At the 
Salisbury railway station the crowd yelled ‘Africa!’ as Mr. 
Chirwa stepped out of the train and solemnly strode along long 
rows of men, like a black monarch inspecting a guard of 
honour. Beside him was his parliamentary colleague, Mr 

Clement Robin Kumbikano. 

‘From the railway station a convoy of cars, buses and bicy- 
cles escorted by a large number of pedestrians took the party 
to Harare, the African location. It was a triumphal procession 
that held up traffic in one of Salisbury’s main roads. Outside 
the location’s recreation hall the leaders were given a tumultu- 
ous welcome by thousands of Nyasas, some of them in tribal 
furs and furbelows and dancing to traditional drums. This 
reception was organized by the Salisbury branch of the Nyasa- 
land African Congress. 

‘‘Never before has any African leader in Southern Rhodesia 
been given such a generous welcome. And seldom has even the 
Governor of Nyasaland received such a spirited, spontaneous 
ovation from Africans unorganized by Europeans. 

‘The European settler in Nyasaland could find little comfort 
in this demonstration of African nationalism. But it is the 
African’s easiest answer to the White man’s racial discrimina- 
tions in Southern Rhodesia, and the colour bars that make a 
mockery of all professions of partnership. It is the African’s 
reaction to the White man’s persistent refusal to treat the Black 
man as an equal citizen in his own land. Nationalism is the 
Nyasa’s protest, not at what is happening in Nyasaland but 
in Rhodesia.” 

The Rhodesia Herald (February 15, 1956) reported that Mr. 
Chirwa had criticized the press of Central Africa, and said that 
the newspapers had divided African opinion in Southern Rho- 
desia. He claimed that the newspapers had not publicized his 
recent speeches in Britain “because they knew they were un- 
pleasant to European interests in Central Africa.” 

Mr. Chirwa also criticized the formation of other African 
political bodies. ‘“They are intended to destroy Congress and 
they are a great danger to African unity,” he said. He warned 
these parties that the day would come when his patience would 
be exhausted. ““Then we shall attack them and crush them to 
ashes.”’ He urged that differences should be settled by discus- 
sion rather than by running away. . 

In a statement Mr. J. A. Sangala, president-general of the 
Nyasaland African Congress, appealed to ‘‘my people in Nyasa- 
land and abroad to keep calm in spite of some of the misunder- 
standings among the leaders in Blantyre.” 

In the past two months both the secretary general and the 
treasurer have resigned from Congress in a difference of 
opinion over whether Nyasaland African Federal Members of 
Parliament should resign from the Federal Assembly. 
( Rhodesia Herald, February 15, 1956.) 

The former secretary, Mr. K. W. Kulujili, on resigning, 
said that his view was “that the presence of the African M.P.s 
in the Federal Assembly is embarrassing our opposition to 
Federation and in particular to the extraction of Nyasaland 
from the Federal Scheme.” He added that he would not be 
joining another party as he did not believe in division. 

Every Third African Leaves Nyasaland 

More than £1 million was sent in family and private re- 


mittances from Nyasaland Natives working in Southern Rho- 
desia and the Union last year. Of about 435,000 able-bodied 








men more than 160,000 were out of the country. The Labour 
Department annual report says that, of this total, 100,000 are 
estimated to be in Southern Rhodesia, 42,000 in the Union, 
10,000 in Northern Rhodesia and about 8,000 in other 
territories. 

“So long as the level of wages offered in other countries re- 
mains higher than that prevailing at home, more ambitious and 
energetic Africans will always be tempted to seek employ- 
ment abroad,” says the report. ‘“‘Away from home his family 
and tribal commitments are not nearly so heavy and he is able 
to save more money. Nor can the inevitable lure of strange 
countries be left out of account.” ( Rhodesia Herald, February 5, 
19656. ) 


Effects of Damming Shire River 
Explained 

The Nyasaland Government issued a statement on the effects 
the erection of a rock bund at Liwonde will have on the flow of 
the Shire River in the southern province. The Liwonde bund is the 
first step in the first stage of the great Shire Valley scheme . . . 
As a result of the building of the bund the lower Shire will dry 
up into pools later this year, releasing valuable land for culti- 
vation. The statement was designed to allay the fears of 
Africans that this land would be used for European settlement. 

The spokesman added that African politicians had been 
spreading this rumour. Ninety per cent of land in the lower 
river area was African Trust Land and European settlement 
there was negligible. “‘Any development project in this area 
would be essentially African,’ he stated. ( The Times, February 
29, 1956.) 


Marketing Board Helping, Not Exploiting 

A non-official member of the Produce Marketing Board, 
answering criticisms of the Board made by Africans recently,? 
said: ““The setting-up of the Produce Marketing Board has 
produced an additional flow of capital to the country . . .”” He 
quoted examples of the security provided by the Board and 
added ; ‘“‘One must have some central control over the produc- 
tion, purchase, storage and disposal of the country’s staple 
food,”” and only an organization such as the Board could 
exercise it . . . (African Weekly, January, 11 1956.) 

Apart from the direct benefit of sales, it was equipped to 
provide storage in case of famine, and there were other in- 
direct benefits. (African Weekly, January 11, 1956. ) 


Training Africans for Railways 
An attempt to train Africans for posts of responsibility on the 
Nyasaland Railways has just been launched at railway head- 


quarters in Limbe. African drivers already operate shunting’ 


engines and a few goods trains. If the new move is successful, 
Africans may presently rise to be charge-hands and foremen 
supervising skilled workers on the Nyasaland line. ““We have 
no ideology about it. It is purely a practical problem of effi- 
ciency, costs and available manpower,” said Mr. H. W. 
Stevens, general manager of the Nyasaland Railways and 
Trans-Zambezi Railway Company. “In our workshops we have 
a number of European foremen as well as Asian foremen and 
charge-hands, African and Asian artisans and African labourers. 
We even have a single African charge-hand supervising the 
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blacksmiths, one of whom is an Asian.” ( Federation Newsletter, 
March 2, 1956.) 


The Federation 
Moves to Increase Federal Parliament 


Sin Roy WetEnsky, Deputy Prime Minister of the Federation, 
has said that the size of the Federal Parliament should be in- 
creased from thirty-five to sixty members without delay. He 
also said he would like to see the Federal Party re-affirm its 
faith in its determination to attain full Commonwealth status 
fairly soon . . . 

Addressing members of the Broken Hill branch of the 
Federal Party at their annual meeting, Sir Roy gave two 
reasons—that the number of Members at present available for 
forming a Government was restricted to twenty-six, and that 
constituencies were far too large . . . Sir Roy added: ‘“The 
fact that nine of the thirty-five members represent Native in- 
terests means that a quarter of the Parliament would normally 
refrain from becoming members of the executive. That would 
be bad enough in a House of sixty members, but in my opinion 
the position is ludicrous in a House of thirty-five.” ( Rhodesia 
Herald, February 13, 1956. ) 

Sir Roy said he felt that seven Cabinet Ministers -were not 
sufficient to deal properly with the problems ahead of the 
Federation. It must be borne in mind that the Federal Govern- 
ment had taken over from the Territorial Governments some 
60 per cent of the services. To deal with that work there were 
seven Ministers, while the territories had twenty-one Ministers 
among them. Saying that he did not wish to enter the Terri- 
torial field, Sir Roy urged that as far as possible the Federal 
Parliament make-up should be on a national basis and that the 
people should be given a democratic instrument that could work 
under reasonable conditions. 

‘Discussing full Commonwealth status, Sir Roy said: “I 
believe that as a Government we have shown our ability to 
govern fairly, particularly when one bears in mind the rather 
poor tools we have in the shape of our present Constitution. I 
sincerely hope that Her Majesty’s Government will appreciate 
our difficulties and that there will be no unnecessary delay in 
dealing with our status within the Commonwealth. I believe 
the necessary safeguards for African interests can be devised to 
the satisfaction of those who are responsible for them today.” 
( Federation Newsletter, February 24, 1956.) 

The Rhodesia Herald (February 14, 1956) approached a 
number of politicians, industrialists, Africans and men in the 
street and asked them to comment on Sir Roy’s statement. It 
reported that most of them felt that the country had not enough 
people of sufficient calibre to fill three Territorial Legislatures 
and a Federal Legislature of sixty members instead of the 
present thirty-five. 

A Southern Rhodesian M.P., Mr. Harry Reedman, has 
advocated the Federal and Southern Rhodesia Legislative 
Assemblies being consolidated in one Parliament . . . Mr. 
Reedman said he had already discussed the plan with some 
“very influential people,”’ and is soon to visit Northern Rho- 
desia for talks with leaders there. 

Mr. Reedman said this would be the first step towards unit- 
ary government, for providing the goodwill of the north could 
be obtained, . . . then the Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
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Legislatures could be brought into the Federal-Southern 
Rhodesia Assembly at some later stage, thus bringing unitary 
government into being in a series of logical steps. ( Rhodesia 
Herald, February 15, 1956.) 

In an editorial the Rhodesia Herald (February 14, 1956) 
commented that ‘“‘coming so soon after the complaint by the 
Prime Minister, Lord Malvern, that the Federal Parliament is 
too small,” Sir Roy’s suggestion was significant, and added: 
“It is clear that within the Cabinet serious thought is being 
given to Federal constitutional changes; and from the hints Sir 
Roy let drop it would seem that that thought is now taking a 
certain shape.” 


Sir Roy Welensky on Partnership 


Addressing a meeting in Que Que, Sir Roy Welensky said 
that the African could never hope to dominate the partnership 
of the races in the Federation . . . The policy of partnership 
had been chosen, and this did not mean trusteeship, because the 
normal interpretation of the word “trustee” meant acting for a 
ward and handing over when the ward was fit to take care of 
himself. 

“We Europeans have no, I repeat no, intention of handing 
over the Federation to anyone, because we have no intention of 
getting out. We believe that the Native should be given more 
say in the running of his country, as and when he shows his 
ability to contribute more to the general good. 

“But we must make it clear that even when that day comes, 
in 100 or 200 years’ time, he can never hope to dominate the 
partnership. He can achieve equal standing but not go beyond 
that.”” (South African Press Association, February, 1956.) 


Southern Rhodesian Premier Asks for 
More Co-ordination 


A statement by Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd, Southern Rhodesia 
Prime Minister, that the particular weakness of the Federation 
was the lack of co-ordination between the Federal and Terri- 
torial Governments on general economic issues, has aroused 
much comment. He had suggested that Ministers of the 
Federal Government and the three territories should sit on a 
committee to consider the wider planning of the growth and 
development of industry, power and transport, but the sug- 
gestion had not been accepted. (Rhodesia Herald, February 9, 
1956. ) 

The Federal Prime Minister, Lord Malvern, said in an inter- 
view that an inter-Governmental organization of officials is to 
be set up—provided the Territorial Governments agree—to 
plan the development of public services and prepare for de- 
cisions by the four Governments. But he strongly opposed the 
suggestion made by Mr. Garfield Todd that there should be 
an inter-Governmental planning committee of Ministers. “If 
this were done we might as well wind up Federation,”’ said 
Lord Malvern, “and go back to the Central African Council. 
We have always recognized the principle of consultation and 
will continue to do so, but the Federal Government is respon- 
sible only to the Federal Parliament and to the electorate all 
over the Federation—not to the Territorial Government.” 
(Rhodesia Herald, February 11, 1956. ) 

The Sunday Mail (February 12, 1956) and the Rhodesia 
Herald (February 13, 1956) both called for an end to what they 
described as “‘a family squabble” and a “quarrel” respectively. 
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The Herald urged that the Federal Government should get 
closer together with the Territorial Governments to iron out 
major differences. 


Opposing Political Parties 

The Federal Party and Mr. G. F. M. van Eeden’s Common- 
wealth Party! were reported as making the running in the 
Sebakwe by-election.* 

The Dominion Party’s draft principles were accepted at a 
meeting in Lusaka attended by delegates from both Rhodesias. 
The new party ‘“‘totally repudiates the principles of partnership 
as propounded by the Federal Party. It supports separate 
voters’ rolls, pledges itself to attain early self-government for 
Northern Rhodesia and claims the right of self-determination 
for the Federal State and its constituent territories.” (Sunday 
Mail, February 19, 1956.) 

In the course of electioneering speeches Mr. van Eeden said: 
“The sands of the European are running out in Africa. The 
racial question—particularly in the North—bodes no good for 
anyone. There is a packet of trouble building up there and if it 
blows up you will not escape the repercussions here.” ( Rhodesia 
Herald, February 18, 1956.) 

Mr. G. J. Taylor, the Economic Party candidate, issued 
hand-bills before a public meeting with the slogan “‘Voetsek 
Federal Party’s partnership.’’* 


The Kariba Scheme 


As a result of a loan of £20 million at 4} per cent made by 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust, the finances for the Kariba 
Hydro-Electric Project are now assured. The Federal Minister 
of Finance, Mr. D. MclIntyre, expressed gratitude for “an 
act which is probably without parallel in the history of any 
country’s development.”’ He said that there had been grave con- 
cern as to the rise in the estimated cost of the Kariba scheme 
from £54 million early last year to a sum which has not been 
precisely disclosed but which is now believed to be more than 
£80 million. It is believed in Parliamentary quarters in Central 
Africa that the financing of the scheme will be made up as 
follows: Thirty million pounds fromthe two copper-mining 
groups, £28.4 million from the World Bank, £18 million 
from the Colonial Development Corporation, £8 million by 
the raising of local loans, £4 million from the British South 
Africa Company, and £2 million each from the Federation's 
two major banking houses. ( Manchester Guardian, February 
10, 1956.) 

By about August of this year fleets of lorries will begin the 
task of moving more than 20,000 Africans and all their be- 
longings out of the Kariba basin, on the Southern Rhodesian 
side, to new areas now being developed. 

The Rhodesia Herald (February 10, 1956) said that the 
Africans, mostly Batonkas, “‘will have to say goodbye to a 
way of life that they have known for countless generations. 
They will cease to be ‘river people’ and, on an average, will 
move 75 miles inland. About 700 families will find new homes 
in the Urungwe Reserve and about 1,300 families will go to the 
Sebungwe district. 

“In the Urungwe Reserve the newcomers will be settled on 

1Dicest III, 6. 
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an agricultural basis, allowing for ultimate grazing, with sixty- 
six acres per family . . .” 

At the urgent request of the Federal Prime Minister, Lord 
Malvern, the Nyasaland Government has given permission for 
8,500 African labourers to be recruited there for work on the 
Kariba Hydro-electric project. In a statement on January 23 the 
Nyasaland ‘Government said that permission had been given 
because ‘‘the supply of labour to Kariba is urgent and critical, 
and the cost to the Federation of delays in completion would 
be very substantial”’. ( Federation Newsletter, February 6, 1956. ) 

The petition sent to Her Majesty The Queen by Mr. Harry 
Nkumbula, President of the Northern Rhodesian African Con- 
gress, “‘at the request of an assembly of several hundreds of 
people of the areas affected,’’ has asked for the Secretary of 
State to be instructed :-— 


‘1. To determine whether it is just that the people should 
be dispossessed of their land and whether it is for the benefit 
of the ‘natives’ of Northern Rhodesia. Also, in view of the 
anxiety and bitterness among Africans that this dispossession 
will engender, whether it is good for the Territory as a whole 
that they should be dispossessed. 

2. To determine whether the power that is to be generated 
by the Kariba Hydro-Electric Scheme could not be better 
generated by nuclear energy and thereby make unnecessary 
the removal from their homes of more than 29,000 people of 
Northern Rhodesia and 14,000 of Southern Rhodesia. 

3. To determine whether the compensation payable under 
Article 5 (4) of the Order in Council of 1947 to Africans who 
are moved, is sufficient and that it has been agreed by them, 
and if they have not agreed to it that arrangements have 
been made for Arbitration, as required in the Order in 
Council, to decide on the compensation. 

4. To determine whether the lands to which the people are 
being moved are equal in value to those from which they are 
being moved, and that the soil is good enough to support the 
people and their stock and that they are free from tse-tse fly 
so that they may have their cattle with them, and that they 
shall not be put on land which shall cause the overcrowding 
of people already living there. 

5. To appoint a Commission to examine and to determine 
the points already raised and to make sure that the land given 
to the people is above flood level after the construction of the 
dam. So that the people shall have confidence in this Com- 
mission, it is requested that there shall be among them a 
majority of Africans, either from Gold Coast or from Nigeria. 
The African members of the Commission should be men 
acceptable to the African Members of the Northern Rhodesia 
Legislative Council and to the Executive Council of the 
African National Congress. It is hoped that the Commission 
would include hydro-electrical engineers independent of 
those who have recommended the Scheme or those employed 
upon it and equal in professional status to those who have 
prepared that Scheme. 

6. To ensure that all legal provisions for the safeguarding of 
African lands are complied with in every way and to ensure 
that if the Kariba Hydro-Electric Scheme is to be adminis- 
tered by a Corporation that this shall be controlled by the 
Northern Rhodesia Government as required by Section 6 (1) 


of the Order in Council of 1928-51, for the alienation of 
African land.”’ 


Asian Diplomat’s Child to Attend 
European School 


The decision of the Federal Government to allow an Asian 
child to attend a European Government school in Salisbury be- 
cause he is the son of a diplomat, has been widely reported in 
Central Africa and in Britain. Lord Malvern said: ‘The 
advanced status of the Federation has raised the issue of the 
standing of representatives of foreign Governments accredited 
to the Government of the Federation, and I wish to make a 
statement on the matter. 

“The Federal Government has decided to accord to the re- 
presentatives of other countries the same treatment as they 
would receive in any other country. From an international point 
of view no other decision was possible.”’ 

He added: ‘“This does not mean any change in the internal 
policy of the Federation, but it is in accordance with the normal 
practice between countries of according the customary privi- 
leges to the representatives of other countries . . .”” ( Rhodesia 
Herald, February 1, 1956.) 

The child is the son of Squadron Leader M. Akram, Pakistan 
Trade Commissioner in the Federation. 

The Rhodesia Herald commented: ‘‘In a most delicate situa- 
tion, which could have wide repercussions here and abroad, the 
Government was called upon to give a lead. It is to its credit 
that it has done so. Its decision was unquestionably the right 
one. More than that, it was, as the outside world will see it, 
the only decision that was possible. 

“The people of the Federation must see it that way, too. 
Any who do not are not prepared to be reasonable. The ques- 
tion of colour, in this particular instance, does not come into it. 


In no way at all does the decision affect internal policy. So far | 


as other Asians and non-Europeans are concerned, it creates no 
precedent whatsoever.” 

In spite of opposition by many European residents, the school 
council decided by ten votes to one to raise no objection to the 
Government’s ruling. 


Regional Conference on Religious 
Education 


Addressing the Regional Conference on Religious Education, 
held in Salisbury, the Archbishop of Central Africa, Dr. 
Edward Paget, said: ““We are dealing with humanity, and as 
Christian people we ought to be completely colour blind.”’ 

The Archbishop told the conference, which was attended by 
delegates from South Africa, the Federation, Madagascar and 
Mozambique, that every being in the world had a right to edu- 
cation and equal opportunities for development through 
education of the gifts implanted in him by God. (Rhodesia 
Herald, February 16, 1956.) 

Professor Basil Fletcher, Visiting Professor of Education at 
the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland who has 
just arrived in Central Africa, said that, for the Federation to 
succeed and for its influence to spread and strengthen the free 
world, there must be enough people of strong religious faith in 
the country. ( Rhodesia Herald, February 9, 1956. ) 

The conference issued a statement outlining the aims of 
Christian education in the countries represented. This said the 
conference believed the basic aim of Christian education to be 
that people should come to know and to do the will of God in a 
continuously developing experience. Africa was subjected to 
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unusual stress. Family life was breaking down. Westernization 
had brought new temptations to people to take up a material- 
istic view of life. 

The moral standards accepted in the past were being des- 
troyed, but new standards had not yet taken their place. Chris- 
tian education must prepare individuals to face change 
creatively .. . 

‘The Christian faith is more than knowledge of the Bible and 
the doctrines of the Church. It is a way of life for the whole of 
life. It is not limited to a segment of our experience but must 


permeate every aspect of human existence, individual and 
social.”’ (Rhodesia Herald, February 10, 1956. ) 


Comments on the Federation 


The special corréspondent of the Economist, after a visit to 
Central Africa, said there was “‘no gainsaying the sunshine of 
prosperity which at the moment gilds this central African semi- 
dominion ruled by artisans with A-40s or, in the copperbelt, 
with Chevrolets.”” But a critical year might lie ahead and he 
described dissatisfaction in both the Northern Territories be- 
cause of rising prices, the swollen estimates of the Kariba 
Scheme and general emphasis on Southern Rhodesian develop- 
ment. “And the European voter everywhere is becoming in- 
creasingly incensed as he sees not only that after two years of 
federation the African co-partner is not reconciled to Salisbury 
rule, but that African nationalism is more vocal than ever, and 
just as productive of ‘interference’—journalistic, ecclesiastical 
and even political—from London.” 

The correspondent suggests that the Federal Party might 
regain its initiative by the creation of a true Federal citizenship. 
But he pointed out the Citizenship Bill had again been post- 
poned: ‘‘It is obvious to thinking Rhodesians that Britain is 
unlikely to abandon its protective functions towards Africans 
unless the Africans are put in a position to protect themselves— 
which can only mean an extension of the franchise on a scale 
that would give them a far stronger say in the Federal parlia- 
ment. It is no less clear that the Africans will cling to their 
present status—which they feel at once expresses their own 
opposition to federation and their claim ultimately to form 
African states on the Gold Coast model—unless they see that 
an extended federal franchise offers them real power. Thus 
some sort of ‘package deal’ on citizenship and franchise seems 
the most obvious solution. But Africans (and probably the 
Colonial Office) feel that a wider franchise could equally well 
be extended to British-protected persons (as in Nigeria) ; while 
Europeans, increasingly dubious of African allegiance to the 
federal idea, are more and more opposed tc giving Africans any 
additional political power at all.”’ 

The article concluded : ‘“The passage ot t'me, too, is harden- 
ing the African attitude. Even in Southeri: “hodesia, where the 
complacent view prevails that the Africas problem has been 
solved by close administration and by the restriction of oppor- 
tunities for the emergence of an intellectual (‘half-baked’) Black 
elite, there are signs of restiveness. The ceaseless European 
cries for more immigration excite African fears. The danger to 
them in terms of numbers is negligible—this year’s plan to 
bring in over 20,000 Whites involves a capital expenditure of 
perhaps £60 million. But Africans realize quite clearly that the 
money spent on settling even a few thousand Europeans could 
be effectively spent in training Africans for the skilled jobs 


(like firemen) in which Europeans will develop a vested 
interest. 

“Few Africans may be economists, but their case is econo- 
mically well-founded ; for example, the cost per hour( including 
overheads) of operating an African-manned printing house is 
5s. (in Nyasaland) compared with nearly 17s. for an average 
European-operated house in Rhodesia. And indeed the African 
pressure for advancement extends far beyond the copperbelt. 
It is developing as a demand for a greater and a growing share 
in skilled work, in high wages, in the country’s copper- 
bottomed prosperity, and in political power. The pressure in 
the boiler is rising even though the European artisan is leaning 
against the pressure gauge dial.’’ ( Economist, February 11, 
1956. ) 

An article by Mr. Merrick Winn, correspondent of the 
Daily Express who visited Central Africa, aroused criticism in 
Rhodesia because it was felt to be exaggerated and concentrat- 
ing too much on unfavourable facts. Mr. Winn described in- 
stances he had witnessed of discrimination by Whites against 
Africans, and referred to examples of the colour bar. He said: 
“Rhodesia is a sad land, if you have a conscience. It hurts to see 
these gentle people treated so blatantly as inferiors. Forbidden 
on the streets at night. Snubbed in the shops. Forbidden to sit 
on park seats marked ‘Europeans Only,’ or to ride with Euro- 
peans on the buses and trains. Forbidden even to use the same 
post office. 

‘In Rhodesia you must stifle your conscience or risk social 
unpopularity. Most immigrants choose the easier way. Do not 
blame them too harshly. It is nearly impossible to resist alone 
the subtle pressure of colour prejudice, and go on resisting. Do 
not doubt that it could happen to you and to me. I understood 
only too well when a delightful and level-headed London girl 
of 20 told me: ‘It’s terrifying. I’ve been here only a month and 
already I find I’m getting the same attitude as the rest . . .’ 

He referred to the superiority many Whites felt towards the 
Africans and also their fear, and asked whether they need to be 
afraid. He quoted a brilliant African’s comment: “If Rhode- 
sians persist in their present attitude they need to be afraid. 
They are not sincere; they do not want the full partnership 
they promised us when the Federation (of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland ) was founded two years ago. 

“But I promise this—if the African is not given it, he will take it. 
If necessary, by force.’” Mr. Winn’s conclusion was : ‘‘Rhodesia 
needs people from Britain. But it needs above all those who can 
preach a forgotten gospel: that no system which penalizes a 
man for his colour can ever be right. It needs people with 
courage and a firm conviction, who will not succumb to social 
pressures. 

“Africa now needs missionaries more than ever before—to 
convert the White man. And no part of Africa needs conversion 
more than Rhodesia.” ( Daily Express, February, 1956.) 

The Evening Standard (February 1, 1956.) contrasted the 
Queen’s triumphant tour in Nigeria with Lord Malvern’s state- 
ment concerning the admittance of the Pakistani boy to the 
European school, and said: “It would be far better if Lord 
Malvern and his Government had taken their stand on the 
principle of racial equality, at the risk of causing some ‘un- 
pleasantness,’ "’ instead of basing the case on the special 
position of diplomatic representatives. The editorial added : 
“The ultimate aim of the Central African Federation is do- 
minion status based on partnership between the races. This 








partnership will remain an illusion as long as Africans are not 
given the same social, as well as political, rights as the 
Europeans.” 

Mr. R. C. Bucquet, a Federal M.P. for Nyasaland, who has 
newly returned from Jamaica, said that the bitterness and the 
extent of anti-South African feeling in the West Indies sur- 
prised him. He added: “Only a small percentage of the 
14 million Jamaicans are White. I was treated everywhere with 
the utmost cordiality and kindness but one could sense that 
West Indians regard even the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland as what one might call a potential delinquent.” 
(Pretoria News, February, 1956.) 

In a letter to the Manchester Guardian (February 16, 1956) 
Sir Stewart Gore Browne, former Representative of African 
Interests in the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council, said: 
“Hardly a week passes without a reference in the press or in 
some public utterance to ‘the experiment in inter-racial 
partnership’ which, it is alleged, is being made in Central 
Africa, and on which the Federation is said to be founded. Yet 
those of us who live in Central Africa know very well that 
partnership between White and Black, at the present time 
anyhow, is at best a pious hope, at worst a disingenuous myth 
propagated for political purposes . . . We are always being 
told that one of the most urgent needs of the day for Europeans 
in Africa is to retain, or rather regain, the confidence of 
Africans, and the sooner the partnership myth is dropped the 
better. It will be time enough to revive it when something has 
been done about the colour-bar, meaning discrimination against 
individuals on account of the colour of their skins. Partnership 
between races is a fine ideal, fraternity is perhaps a finer one, 
but nothing is gained and much is lost by pretending that either 
the one or the other is being attempted when actually nothing 
of the sort is happening. 

“It is a melancholy reflection that much of the magnificent 
work done by the British Empire in the past has been lost 
through two of our national failings, hypocrisy and arrogance. 
‘It is always advisable for the ruling power to avoid inspiring 
an inferiority complex if it can. The Athenians and the British, 
who were both careless about this, have suffered the relentless 
retribution.’ But even at this late hour we do not seem able to 
learn this particular lesson.” 


WEST AFRICA 
The Gold Coast 


Conference to Discuss the Bourne Report’ 


THE recommendations made on constitutional matters by Sir 
Frederick Bourne were being discussed at a conference in 
Accra. Amongst those represented at the opening session were 
the Brong-Kyepem Council, the Convention People’s Party, the 
Gold Coast Ex-Servicemen’s Council, the Joint Provincial 
Council, the Trades Union Congress, the Trans-Volta/Togo- 
land Council and the Moslem Council. Invitations were also 
sent to the Asanteman Council, the Northern Territories 
Council, the Northern People’s Party, the National Liberation 
Movement and the Togoland Congress. The chairman Mr. 
C. W. Tachie-Menson emphasized that these invitations were 
*Dicest III, 6. 





still open, and he hoped that some of the groups concerned 
would decide to send representatives. 

The Northern Territories Council’s decision to boycott the 
conference was criticized by six District Councils in the North, 
and subsequently a delegation of four attended. 

Opening the conference the chairman said that their purpose 
was to proceed further with the task which Sir Frederick 
Bourne had begun last September. The conference would con- 
sider the number of regions required for efficient and demo- 
cratic administration; how the proposed Regional Assemblies 
should be constituted, and their powers and duties. 

The National Liberation Movement and its allies, who did 
not attend the conference said in a press statement (February 5, 
1956), that the Prime Minister had not even considered it 
worth while to yeply to their earlier request that General 
Elections should take place after the Conference and before 
Independence, and that the results of the conference should be 
submitted to the new Legislature and not to the present one. 
He had also decided all the organizational details of the con- 
ference without reference to any of the bodies invited. Although 
the chairman was a member of the Public Service Commission 
which must be independent of Politics and politicians, the state- 
ment claimed that he was a “‘staunch member of the C.P.P. and 
one of the Prime Minister’s closest advisers in the C.P.P.” 

“‘Never before in the history of this country,”’ the statement 
continued “has so grave a situation been approached by a 
Government in so reckless and so opportunist a manner . . . 
The position in the Gold Coast today is so grave that an abor- 
tive conference such as the Prime Minister has planned may 
well destroy any remaining goodwill and desire for co-opera- 
tion. We would not wish that to happen.” 

At the conclusion of the conference on March 16, it was an- 
nounced that the discussion throughout had been ‘‘conducted 
in an atmosphere of complete frankness and a readiness to 
place the national interest first and foremost’’, and that un- 
animous conclusions had been reached in “practically every 


” 


case. 


Demands for the Declaration 
of Independence 


The Ashanti Times (February 17, 1956) reported that Mr. 
N. A. Welbeck, Minister of Works and member of the C.P.P. 
Central Committee, had said at a political rally in Accra: “If 
Britain fails to announce the granting of independence the Gold 
Coast will be forced to declare itself independent.” 

The Nigerian Daily Graphic (February 27, 1956) quoted Mr. 
K. A. Gbedemah, the Minister of Finance, as saying “‘he be- 
lieved everything would go as planned now for the achieve- 
ment of independence by the Gold Coast this year or early 
1957 . . . If Britain should refuse, the people might be forced 
to declare themselves independent as the Sudanese did 
recently.” 

Commenting on these statements, the General Secretary of 
the N.L.M. said: ““These statements are, in our opinion, so 
serious in their implications that they cannot be ignored . . . 
The Prime Minister either has not seen fit to challenge his two 
colleagues, or himself endorses them as a correct and authentic 
declaration of his Party’s policy and intentions. 

“These statements of the C.P.P. Ministers make it quite 


1This statement was subsequently repudiated by the Gold Coast 
Government. 
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clear that the C.P.P. have at last realized that the country has 
lost faith in’ their party and their leadership; and at last we 
have the explanation why Dr. Nkrumah has all the time refused 
the widespread demand for General Elections. Instead he pro- 
poses to take a step which will plunge this country into a civil 
war which could have easily been avoided.’’ The Secretary 
General of the N.L.M. reiterates his Party’s readiness for a 
General Election “‘at any time’. 


Tension in Ashanteland 


Mr. George Vine, writing in the News Chronicle (February 
25 and 28) said that a situation amounting to war existed be- 
between the N.L.M. and the C.P.P. in the Ashanteland capital 
of Kumasi. He described the political opposition presented by 
the N.L.M. as the first to assume serious proportions which 
the C.P.P. Government has had to face so far. ““The move- 
ment” he said “draws its strength from firstly the ancient 
antagonism between the Ashanti and the people of the south 

. and secondly, the farmers’ dissatisfaction with the prices 
paid for cocoa by the state-controlled purchasing commis- 
sion . . . The Cocoa Purchasing Commission is staffed from 
top to bottom with Nkrumah’s men, and its initials—C.P.C.— 
help to identify it completely in the farmers’ minds with 
CrP.” 

Reviewing the possible effects on the coming of indepen- 
dence, Mr. Vine said: “‘Mr. Lennox-Boyd has said Britain 
cannot grant independence unless there is unanimity on the 
form of the constitution. There is plainly no unanimity now. 
Nkrumah’s best bet would be to call his opponents’ hand, hold 
fresh elections to see what their real strength is, and start 
again from there. At the moment he is pressing on with plans 
for Independence Day celebrations just as though nothing was 
happening.” 

In the Observer (March 11, 1956) Mr. Cyril Dunn said: 
“Kumasi, a city with a reputation for gaiety second only to 
Accra’s, is now quite desolate after dark. Violence is fairly con- 
tinuous . . . Meanwhile in the relative calm of Accra, the 
future organization of the country has been discussed . . . 
They hope it will result in a Government White Paper so 
reasonable in its firm offer of regional devolution of power that 
a general election can be fought over it without bloodshed. 
The N.L.M. leaders themselves say that they are ‘not dog- 
matic’ about their demand for a form of federalism . . . But 
they are adamant in demanding a general election before in- 
dependence and the Government seems equally adamant in 
refusing it... 

“According to an influential spokesman, the Government's 
unwillingness to have an early general election is because it 
fears that in the present emotional state of the country there 
would be civil strife. According to this spokesman the correct 
line for the British Government to adopt would be to an- 
nounce, without undue delay, a firm date for Independence Day. 
Such a declaration would end the present political uncertainty 
and conflict.”’ 


Ministerial Changes 
The following changes have been announced in the Gold 
Coast Cabinet. Mr. Ado Adjei, previously Minister of Trade 
and Labour, becomes Minister of the Interior; Mr. A. Casely- 


Hayford (Minister of Interior) becomes Minister of Com- 
munications; Mr. Aaron Ofori-Atta (Minister of Communica- 
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tions) becomes Minister of Local Government; and Mr. E. O. 
Asafu-Adjaye (Local Government) Minister of Trade and 
Labour. ( The Times, March 2, 1956. ) 


The Volta River Project 


A conference is to be held in London on the Volta River 
Project. Representatives of the British and Gold Coast Govern- 
ments and of the Canadian aluminium interests will attend. 
Professor Arthur Lewis of Manchester University, and Mr. 
S. Ratnam, Financial Adviser to the Indian Ministry of Defence 
who were recently invited to the Gold Coast to give expert 
advice on financial, economic and industrial affairs, will also be 
present. 


British Togoland 


Preparations for the Plebiscite 


APPROXIMATELY 43 per cent of the population of British Togo- 
land have registered for the plebiscite which is to take place on 
May 9. Arrangements are being made by the British Adminis- 
tering Authority under the supervision of the United Nations. 

An article in The Gold Coast Today (February 29, 1956)— 
the official publication of the Gold Coast Office in London— 
said: ‘Since 1923 there has been administered with the Gold 
Coast a part of the former German Colony of Togoland, placed 
first under League of Nations Mandate, and since 1946, under 
United Nations Trusteeship. Togoland under United Kingdom 
Trusteeship has not been administered as a single unit. The 
affiliations of the Northern Section lie with the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast and the two areas have been adminis- 
tered together. There is no doubt in the minds of the people of 
this section that their future lies with the Northern Territories. 
The Southern section has been administered as part of the Gold 
Coast Colony. 

“In the Southern section, and more particularly in the 
southernmost districts of Kpandu and Ho which are inhabited 
by Ewe-speaking peoples, are found supporters of movements 
which seek the re-unification of the two Togolands or the 
placing together in a single administration of all the Ewe- 
speaking groups. There is a conflict of views between sup- 
porters of Togoland unification and the Convention Peoples’ 
Party which advocates union of Togoland under United 
Kingdom Trusteeship with the Gold Coast on the attainment 
of independence . . . 

“The right to participate in the plebiscite is given to adults 
who can prove by local authority tax receipts or otherwise that 
they have been resident in the Trust Territory for twelve 
months in the last twenty-four months.” 


Nigeria 
The Queen Returns 


Tue Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh’s return to Britain on 
February 15 brought to an end three crowded weeks of cere- 
mony and celebration throughout Nigeria. 

At a luncheon given in London by the City Corporation to 
mark her return, Her Majesty said: ““We have seen enough to 
take away a conviction that ( Nigeria’s) future is full of promise 








and that its people—the memory of whose warm-hearted wel- 
come will always be with us—are steadily working their way 
forward along the hard but rewarding path of progress. | am 
sure that nothing will be of greater help to them upon that road 
than unity; and there are two aspects of it. First, there is the 
unity of Nigeria itself. The present constitution, agreed with 
representatives of all sections of opinion in Nigeria, happily 
contains a large measure of autonomy for the three regions 
with the unifying influence of a Federal Government with its 
capital at Lagos. There is much to do in harmonizing the many 
richly varied elements which make up this federation, and there 
are many difficulties in doing so. But I believe that with toler- 
ance and good will they will be overcome . . - Secondly, 
there is the unity of Nigeria within and as part of the Common- 
wealth. I hope that she will always remain a member of our 
brotherhood of freely associated nations, and will play her part 
in it with ever-increasing force to her own advantage and to the 
advantage of the Commonwealth.” 


Presentation of the Mace 


A mace was presented to the Federal House of Assembly by 
a British Parliamentary delegation representing both Houses 
of Parliament on February 26. Mr. Walter Elliot, M.P. led 
the delegation, which included Mr. A. Creech-Jones, M.P. 

Making the presentation Mr. Elliot said: ““We bring more 
than the mace as a symbol of power. We share, as we believe, 
a torch in common; the torch of friendship, common learning, 
common trust in the rule of law, common belief in institutions 
to preserve the rights and dignities, of which Parliament is not 
the least.”’ 


Western Region Premier Leads Economic 
Mission 

Chief Obafemi Awolowo, Premier of Western Nigeria, is 
leading an Economic Mission visiting the United States, 
Canada and Japan. During a three-day visit to London, Chief 
Awolowo said that the Mission’s main object was to make 
known their Region’s economic programme and the assistance 
for which they hoped from outside. 

He added: ‘‘We want to make known the investment possi- 
bilities in the Region. My Government clearly recognizes the 
need for inviting foreign capital and foreign technique into the 
Region. We realize we must create an atmosphere for such 
capital and technique to come and to stay. I do not hesitate to 
assure British businessmen that in Western Nigeria their in- 
vestments would be as safe as can be . . . We are quite pre- 
pared to provide reasonable safeguards against tax discrimina- 
tion, and expropriation or confiscation of assets.” 

He said that seventy years of association with the British 
and the assimilation of much of their culture and way of life, 
had fostered a sense of kinship towards Britain which neither 
self-government nor change of political party could of itself 
obliterate. ““The goodwill and friendship which Nigeria has for 
Britain and the other English speaking peoples are ingrained 
and embedded in individual Nigerians, and will under normal 
circumstances, manifest themselves in any responsible group or 
political party in the country.” 

The minimum target of the mission was to draw £6 million 
into the Western Region for investment in industrial develop- 
ment as part of a five year development plan costing the Region 


about £104 million. The terms under which capital would be 
accepted would be adjusted to suit each particular case. 
Amongst the industries which it was hoped to foster were 
textiles, tanning, shoemaking and the manufacture of motor 
and bicycle tyres. It was hoped that foreign companies would 
offer adequate opportunities for the training of Nigerians to 
play their full part in industrial development, but the Govern- 
ment already had plans for the building of eight new technical 
training colleges and schools under the present Five Year 
Development Plan.1 

The main reason for including Japan on their itinerary was 
that they wished to study small-scale industrial enterprises. In 
Britain and the United States industry was organized on a large 
scale but in Japan there were many small companies with 
limited capital resources and production methods, and the 
machinery in use there would be helpful to Nigerians particu- 
larly in the citrus and rubber industries. 

Chief Awolowo said that foreign investment in primary pro- 
ducts of the country would only be encouraged under certain 
conditions. “‘Our people’, he said “‘are very touchy about land. 
There is always the suspicion that foreigners have come to take 
the cream of the land away. This may not be true, but the 
suspicion is always there, and we want any investment in our 
country to be made under circumstances which discourage 
suspicion.” 


The Eastern Region Budget 


Under the Finance Bill, passed in the Eastern House of 
Assembly on March 8, all Nigerian males over 16 years of age 
and some women will be liable to income tax. A system of 
P.A.Y.E. will be introduced, and a board of commissioners will 
hear appeals against assessments. 

The Times (March 9, 1956) reported that the Government 
had “‘proceeded with caution, especially over the taxation of 
women, as there is a traditional hostility to this which has 
sometimes led to rioting. But in these days, when Nigerian 
women have the vote and the country is eager for the more ex- 
pensive benefits of civilization—schools, hospitals and adequate 
water and drainage facilities—it is generally felt that women 
should bear part of the cost.”’ 


Sierra Leone 
Background to the Taxation Riots’ 


A Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir Herbert Cox, 
Q.C., has been appointed by the Governor to inquire into the 
causes of recent disturbances. Describing the background 
against which the riots have taken place, an article in the 
Manchester. Guardian (February 10, 1956) said: ‘‘Comparisons 
have been made with the rising of 1898, commonly known as 
the Hut Tax War, which broke out only two years after Britain 
had extended her authority over the Protectorate. Conditions 
now, after almost sixty years of British rule, are greatly dif- 
ferent, but constant factors seem to be that the people do not 
like being taxed, that most of them are still poor and illiterate, 
and that the purposes of taxation have not been successfully ex- 
plained to them . . . The connexion between the taxes they 
pay and a new hospital or water supply for the district head- 


1Sessional Paper 4, 1955, Government Printer, Lagos. 
*Dicest III, 6. 
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quarters, or even for a school in their own chiefdom is not 
always evident to the taxpayers. 

“The recent disturbances have been directed against the 
chiefs. District Commissioners and police have necessarily been 
involved in arguments and clashes with crowds, but resentment 
has not yet been turned against them. In Port Loko, in the 
Northern Province, where the first demonstrations occurred 
the objections were specifically to an additional tax of 5s to 
build a new house for the chief. The local tax of £1. 17s. 6d. 
per head was to be divided between the District Council 
(17s. 6d.), the Native Authority of the chiefdom (15s.) and 
the special levy for the house (5s.). Even when the chief 
agreed to waive the 5s., however, the objectors insisted that 
they had had enough of him as chief and demanded further 
reduction of tax . 

“As in most societies containing elements of feudalism, there 
is not a completely clear-cut separation between public and 
private expenditure of the ruler. A chief receives a salary from 
the Government, but in addition he can claim a number of 
traditional services and payments from his people. Of these 
the building of a house is certainly one. Yet when its form is 
changed from a demand for labour or materials to a demand for 
money it may appear in quite a different light. This mixture of 
old and new economic and social systems underlies all the 
present unrest.” 


Developments at Fourah Bay 


The Sierra Leone Government is making a grant of 
£650,000 to Fourah Bay College for the period up to 1960. In 
June the College will, for the first time, present candidates for 
the first qualifying examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science of Durham University. 

The Principal of the College, Mr. J. J. Grant, in his annual 
report said that the quinquennial grant enabled them to plan 
ahead in a way that had never been possible before. Through 
the allocation of £400,000 from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds a start could be made with the first phase of the 
permanent college, and he was confident that the next few 
years would see the first buildings of a college of which Sierra 
Leone and the University of Durham would be proud. 

The academic organization of the College has been changed 
to conform to a pattern more in keeping with the status as a 
university. Out of a total of $49 students at the College in 
December, 262 were from Sierra Leone, eighty-one from 
Nigeria, three from the Gold Coast, and two from the Gambia. 


Eighty of the students were women. (West Africa, February 4, 
1956. ) 


COLONIAL AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
MATTERS 


Africa’s Scramble for Capital 
Evivence is growing of the need for skilled propaganda to 
attract foreign capital required for the economic development 


of British African territories, for which competition is becoming 
more intense week by week. 


World tours by African Ministers from the Regional 
Governments of Nigeria to attract money for capital develop- 
ment and other investments for industrial development, co- 
incide with increased activity by leaders of East and Central 
African countries to advance their claims for first consideration. 

Sir Roy Welensky, the Deputy Federal Prime Minister of 
the Central African Federation, who is touring Canada and the 
United States in April to attract trade with and investment in 
Central Africa, recently called upon Britain to make cheap 
money and interest-free loans available to the Federation. 
(Commonwealth Newsletter, March 14, 1956.) 

Mr. P. C. Aldridge, Director of the Federation of Rhodesian 
Industries, is visiting Britain in an attempt to get more British 
capital for industrial expansion in Southern Rhodesia. 

Mr. E. A. Vasey, the Kenya Minister of Finance, after 87 per 
cent of the Kenya loan offered on the London market had been 
left with the underwriters, expressed his concern about the 
future of colonial development programmes, if the traditional 
sources of colonial finance are to run dry. 

The Times (February 21, 1956) commented that “‘the 
relative failure of the Kenya loan was the fourth case of its kind 
in recent months . . . There is no need to look far for explan- 
ations of the cool reception given to colonial borrowers in 
London lately. Technical conditions alone in the London mar- 
ket would provide an immediate explanation. With inflation 
making headway financial opinion had been against fixed in- 
terest securities . . . Colonial borrowers may have been 
among the first, but would not be the only, sufferers so long as 
the deficit continued unchecked. 

The Observer (February 26, 1956) asked :“‘Are we justified 
in imposing an extra burden on the underdeveloped countries 
for which we are responsible by giving them loan capital at an 
interest rate fixed to meet the needs of our own lop-sided 
economy? Must Africans, Asians and West Indians pay more 
for road, slum clearance and electric power because we have 
been living too well?” 

The editorial concluded: “At a time when the Soviet Union 
is sending its envoys far and wide to offer economic aid to 
under-developed countries, Britain’s responsibilities in Africa 
and Asia are graver than ever before. Unfortunately, neither 
Government nor Opposition appear to be fully aware of this 
challenge; both seem to have difficulty in looking beyond the 
next crop of wage demands or dividend declarations. This is 
no way to discharge our Imperial responsibilities.” 

Colonies’ Assets 

Sterling assets of the Colonies now amount to the high 
figure of £1,400 million, providing a “firm basis for confid- 
ence in the Colonies’ capacity for continued steady expansion 
over the next few years.” 

A review of Colonial trade and development in the latest 
Treasury Bulletin for Industry shows that investment in 1953 
and 1954 amounted to about £110 million in each year. ‘At 
least as much should be available for the Colonies for some 
years ahead.” 

In recent years the Colonies have taken about half of the 
U.K.’s net long-term investment abroad. In 1954, for example, 
this amounted to £85 million, of which £16 million was re- 
presented by loans raised by Colonial Governments on the 
London market and £4 million in net investment by the 
Colonial Development Corporation and the Overseas Finance 
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Corporation, the remaining £65 million being estimated net 
private capital. 

Further, a number of grants and loans were made to the 
Colonies under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts 
and the Colonial Services Vote. Some part of these funds 
represents investment and they have also on occasion served to 
release other Colonial Government funds for investment. 
( Financial Times, January 19, 1956.) 


Krupp’s Aid to Asia and Africa 


The Krupp combine (in Germany) has produced plans for a 
completely new aid programme for the under-developed 
countries of Asia and Africa. These plans entail the financing of 
an almost limitless range of industrial projects with American 
money, and would constitute a natural extension of the ‘‘point 
four”’ United States programme of technical assistance. Krupp’s 
representatives have discussed their plans with Washington, 
and there is every chance that they will be accepted. 

Krupp has come to the conclusion that Soviet competition 
in world markets is now a serious threat which should at once 
be countered . . . Krupp is calling its new plans the “Point 
Four and a Half Programme.” They will entail the formation 
of syndicates of German, British, French, American, and other 
private firms which would work out projects for under- 
developed countries and produce tenders. American financial 
aid—it has been suggested that this should be channelled 
through the Export-Import Bank and the World Bank— 
should be governmental and should provide long-term credit on 
liberal terms. 

Washington should also give psychological and moral sup- 
port, but the projects should not be entrusted to governmental 
agencies. This is what distinguishes the Krupp programme 
from the present American “Point four’’ programme. Technical 
assistance would be on a “‘profit’’ as opposed to a “‘give-away”’ 
basis. 

For its part Krupp is prepared to place all its technical know- 
ledge and the immense goodwill built up by its network of 
contacts in Asia and Africa at Washington’s disposal. This 
goodwill is the result not only of immense projects carried out 
in India, Pakistan, and elsewhere, but of the work of the many 
Krupp’s “‘teams” of engineering and financial experts which 
have worked for Asian and African Governments. It has been 
pointed out that Krupp is employing as many people in India 
as is the American Government. 

Krupp believes that its remarkable successes in Asia make 
it a suitable firm to act as a focus for the planning of projects 
which will be carried out by international consortiums. Another 
point made by Krupp is that its selection as ‘‘syndicate 
manager” would result in the weakening of any charge of a 
“new colonialism.’” Germany’s lack of colonies has, indeed, 
been a factor in Krupp’s previous successes. ( Manchester 
Guardian, March 19, 1956.) 


Mr. Kenneth Younger’s Lecture 
for Australia 


The Australian Outlook (the journal of the Australian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs) published the Dyason Lectures 
given by the Rt. Hon. Kenneth Younger, M.P., Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs under the Labour Government. 

In the course of the lectures Mr. Younger referred to the 


relationship of the Commonwealth to colonial and racial prob- 
lems as “‘in some ways the most crucial issues in which we are 
involved. I say this because the biggest contribution which the 
new multi-racial Commonwealth can make to world peace and 
progress may lie in this field; and also because it is here that 
one can see the greatest threat of disintegration.” 

He strongly criticized the South African Native policy which, 
he said, had “‘virtually no support in any other Commonwealth 
country” and added: ‘‘Not only the methods but the long term 
objectives of British African policy are rejected by South 
African nationalists, for whom the maintenance of White 
domination is a sacred duty, and racial ‘partnership’ a wholly 
unacceptable idea. How long such incompatible policies can be 
simultaneously followed in different parts of Africa without an 
explosion is becoming a question of practical politics.”’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Younger said: “‘I suppose that some may 
question whether the inter-racial aspect of the Commonwealth 
is really the fundamental one. I myself have no doubt of it. I 
believe that future historians, writing of the mid-twentieth 
century will attach even greater importance to the re-awaken- 
ing of Asia and Africa, the evolution of their relations with 
peoples Of European and western culture, and the tension be- 
tween peoples with different living standards than they will 
even to the Cold War.”’ (December, 1955.) 


Constitutional Progress in Many Stages 
Tue British dependencies in Africa—that is, those that lie in 
the latitudes between 15 degrees north and 10 degrees south— 
have a total area exceeding a million square miles and a total 
population of more than 58 millions (about 38 millions in West 
Africa and 20 millions in East Africa). 

Recent constitutional changes in these territories are :—. 


WEST AFRICA 


NIGERIA.—Federal constitution took effect in October, 
1954. More autonomy granted to the regions (Northern, 
Eastern, and Western), with the retention of control by the 
Federal Government of such matters as external affairs, de- 
fence, and communications. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

(7) Council of Ministers (14): Governor-General (presi- 
dent); three Ministers, each from Northern, Western, and 
Eastern Regions; one Minister from Southern Cameroons; 
Chief Secretary (Federal); the Attorney-General; and the 
Financial Secretary. 

(a) House of Representatives (194): Speaker; 3 ez- 
officio members (see (7)); 92 members elected by Northern 
Region; 42 elected by the Eastern Region; 42 by the Western 
Region; 6 by Southern Cameroons; 2 by Lagos; not more 
than six special members representing communities and inter- 
ests not otherwise represented. 

Strength of parties (1954 elections): Northern People’s 
Congress, 79 seats; National Council of Nigeria and the Camer- 
oons, 58; Action Group/United National Independence Party 
Alliance, 27; Kamerun National Congress, 5; others, 15. 


NorTHERN Recion.—(i) Executive Council (18): Gover- 
nor; Premier; 18 elected Ministers (six without portfolio); 
3 ex-officio Ministers (Civil Secretary, Attorney-General, 
Financial Secretary). (ii) Council of Chiefs: (iii) House of 
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Assembly: President; 90 elected members; 4 ¢z-officio mem- 
bers; 10 special members. Majority party: N.P.C. 


Western Recion.—(i) Executive Council: Governor, 
Premier, 8 elected Ministers. (ii) Council of Chiefs; (iii) 
House of Assembly: Speaker, deputy Speaker; 80 elected 
members, 3 special members. Majority party, N.C.N.C. 


EasTEeRN Recion.—(i) Executive Council: Governor, 
Premier, 8 elected Ministers; (ii) House of Assembly: 
Speaker, deputy Speaker, 84 elected members. Majority party, 
N.C.N.C. 


SOUTHERN CAMEROONS 


(7) Executive Council.—Commissioner, 3 ¢.z-officto members 
(deputy commissioner, legal secretary, and financial and de- 
velopment secretary ), 4 unofficial members. 

(it) House of Assembly.—Commissioner (president), 3 
ex-officio members (see (7) above), 13 elected members, 6 
native authority members, 2 special members. Majority party, 
K.N.C. 


THE GOLD COAST 


New constitution took effect June, 1954. Posts of the 3 ez- 
officio Ministers were abolished. External affairs and defence 
reserved to Governor, assisted by advisory committee of Prime 
Minister and two other Ministers and by deputy Governor. 
Governor’s reserve powers are retained. 

(7) Governor, assisted by deputy Governor. 

(a2) The Cabinet.—Premier and not fewer than 8 Ministers 
appointed by Governor from the Legislative Assembly. 

(i) Legislative Assembly.—Speaker and 104 members. 
Majority party, Convention People’s Party (C.P.P.). 


THE GAMBIA 


New constitution, September, 1954. 

(2) Executive Councils—The Governor, 5 officials, 6 un- 
officials, three of whom were appointed Ministers in December, 
1954. (Unofficial majority for the first time. ) 

(2) Legislative Council.—Speaker, 4 ex-officio members, 1 
nominated official, 2 nominated unofficials, 14 elected members. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Under 1951 constitution Legislative Council had unofficial 
majority for the first time. Ministers appointed in 1953. 

(#1) Executive Council: Governor, 4 ex-officio, 6 unofficials. 

(12) Legislative Council (32): Governor (president), vice- 
president, 7 ex-officio members, 2 nominated, 21 elected (7 by 
direct election in the Colony and 14 by electoral colleges in the 
Protectorate ). 


EAST AFRICA 

KENYA 

Council of Ministers, including two Asians and one African, 
introduced April, 1954. 

(¢) Council of Ministers: Governor, deputy Governor, 6 
officials, 2 nominated unofficials, 6 elected unofficials. 

(%) Executive Council: The Council of Ministers, 2 
Africans, 1 Arab. 

(it) Legislative Council: The Governor, the Speaker, 8 
¢Z-officio members, 18 nominated, 21 elected (14 Europeans, 


6 Asians, 1 Arab), 7 representative members (6 Africans, 1 
Arab). 


TANGANYIKA 

Legislative Council increased in March, 1955, from 29 to 61 
members. Official majority retained. 

(i) Executive Council: Governor, 3 ex-officio, 5 officials, 6 
unofficials. , 

(a) Legislative Council: Governor, Speaker, 31 ex-officio 
and nominated members, 30 unofficials (10 Europeans, 10 
Asians, 10 Africans). 


UGANDA 


New Ministerial system for the Protectorate Government 
inaugurated in August, 1955. New constitution for the province 
of Buganda came into force on signing of new Buganda Agree- 
ment in October. This provides for the increase from $ to 6 in 
the number of Buganda Ministers. 

(2) Executive Council: The Governor, 9 officials (6 with 
Ministerial status), 5. Ministers nominated by the Governor 
from members of the public (3 Africans and 2 others). 

(a) Legislative Council (61): Governor, 30 on Govern- 
ment side (10 or 11 officials, 5 nominated Ministers (see (7) 
above), 2 junior Ministers, 12 or 13 cross-bench members 
from general public (including 6 Africans); 30 on representa- 
tive side (18 Africans, 6 Europeans, 6 Asians). 


SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


It was announced in April, 1955, that Executive and a Legis- 
lative Council were to be established. Hitherto power to make 
ordinances has been invested entirely in Governor. Protectorate 
Advisory Council, established in 1947, has no executive or 
legislative power. New councils will not be set up until changes 
have been made in arrangements for financial control of the 
Protectorate, at present purely grant-aided. (The Times, 
December 2, 1955.) 


Congress of Negro Writers and Artists 


Presence Africaine (the cultural journal of the Black people ) 
has published an appeal “‘to Black writers and artists’’ ‘‘to take 
the initiative in meeting together and in ascertaining how they 
are situated and what their specific responsibilities in the world 
are. 

“Coloured men all the world over are of opinion that the 
liberation of the initiative of peoples must enrich human culture 
to no mean degree. Such a liberation enables man to be more 
fully conscious of the exact relationship between all beings.”’ 

The journal adds :—Negro Scholars don’t know each other. 
They have not yet taken up the measurements of their respec- 
tive possibilities nor of their common lot. They are scattered 
and often isolated in surroundings where their personality is 
not sufficiently turned to profit. 

Since nobody has yet assessed the whole contribution of 
Blacks to mankind’s heritage, the task of describing it and de- 
fining the genius of their peoples is up to them. 

Only a Congress can face a task of such magnitude. This task 
is so important that the more one is representative by his talent 
and ability, the less he may evade it. 

Artists, historians or poets, theologians; scientists or 
thinkers, we are requesting you to take up your original mis- 
sion in this our common task and examine together with us the 
following programme : 
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. How Negroes of culture stand. 

. The contribution of Negroes to human culture. 

. Themes, styles, forms that typify our peoples’ genius. 

. What relations are to be established with the modern 
world of culture. 

5. What diffusion should be given to the works of authors. 

6. Aid to young writers and artists. 

The first Congress of Scholars of the Negro world will be 
held in Paris from September 19 to 22, 1956. 

Black peoples and friendly ones are invited to uphold and 
help our undertaking, just as scholars of the Negro World are 
invited to back our plan by their signature and active co- 
operation. 

Writers and Artists are invited to the Congress in mere 
consideration of their talent. 





Margaret Wrong Memorial Prize 


A money prize of £20 is offered by the Margaret Wrong 
Memorial Fund in 1956 for a piece of original literary work by 
an African whose home is in any part of Africa south of the 
Sahara, a work which has not so far been published. This manu- 
script should be between 7,500 and 15,000 words in length, in 
English, French, Portuguese or Afrikaans. The subject matter 
may include fiction, biography, folklore, history or studies in 
African life. Also, the Margaret Wrong Medal will be offered 
to Africans of Central Africa for a work in an African language, 
already published—length, 25,000 words or more. 

For the first, the closing date is December 31, 1956—manu- 
scripts to be addressed to ‘Margaret Wrong Prize”’, c/o Mrs. 
Snow, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. For 
the second, manuscripts should be delivered between December 
$1, 1956, and February 28, 1957 to: The Director, N.R. and 
Nyasaland Joint Publications Bureau, P.O. Box 208, Lusaka, 
N.R. Entries should be marked “‘Margaret Wrong Medal”. 

The Margaret Wrong Medal for 1954 was presented per- 
sonally by the Rt. Hon. A. Lennox Boyd, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, to Mr. M. B. Nsimbi, of Uganda, for his book 
in the Luganda language entitled Waggumbulizi. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Technical Assistance 


A RESOLUTION relating to the establishment of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development was adopted unani- 
mously by the General Assembly on December 9, 1955. In 
earlier discussions several representatives, including those of 
the United States and the United Kingdom, had described the 
Fund as “‘untimely” and others had maintained that the financ- 
ing of the Fund should be dependent on the savings from dis- 
armament. The U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia favoured early estab- 
lishment of the Fund. 

The resolution requests the Secretary General to invite 
member states and interested specialized agencies to transmit 
as definitely as possible their views relating to the establish- 
ment, réle, structure and operations of the Fund in order that 
such views may provide material for the statute of the Fund 
when it is decided to establish it. It asks also for the setting up 
of an ad hoc committee composed of Government representa- 
tives to be appointed by the President of the General Assembly 


to analyse replies in order to submit a report to the Economic 
and Social Council and the General Assembly. 

In conclusion the resolution expresses the hope that condi- 
tions more favourable to the establishment of an international 
fund will be created in the near future and that savings from 
internationally supervised world-wide disarmament will pro- 
vide additional means for financing the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. (United Nations Review, January, 
1956. ) 

Earlier, at the Sixth Annual Technical Assistance Confer- 
ence sixty-one countries had announced pledges totalling an 
amount equivalent to $28,031,536 for the United Nations Ex- 
panded Programme of Technical Assistance for 1956. It was 
the largest amount ever pledged for the programme. Of the 
total, $15,500,000 represented the pledge of the United States. 
This pledge was made contingent, however, on all other 
countries pledging an equivalent amount; the actual U.S. con- 
tribution will not exceed 50 per cent of the over-all total . . . 

Twenty-six pledges were larger than the previous year, and 
two were from countries which had never participated in the 
programme before; Rumania and Spain (neither of whom are 
members of the United Nations). All the rest of the pledges 
were the same amounts as in 1955. The United Kingdom an- 
nounced, following the lead of several countries in previous 
years, that it would commit itself to contribute funds for three 
years in advance. (Doorway to the 20th Century, November, 
19565.) 

The Manchester Guardian (February 8, 1956) referred to a 
new report of Financing the Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries,! and said: ‘It is a sobering thought that all that 
Britain is contributing at present to the technical assistance 
work of the United Nations amounts to nothing more than the 
cost of two cigarettes each year for every adult in this country. 
It is even more salutary to be reminded that on balance our in- 
vestment in the Colonial areas in recent years has probably been 
‘small or negative’; whatever money has gone out from this 
country in the way of grants or direct investments has been 
largely offset by the big increase in the sterling assets held by 
Colonial Governments, or by firms and individuals in the 
Colonies.” 

With regard to Britain’s contribution to Unicef, the U.N. 
children’s fund, the editorial added: ‘‘It was announced in the 
Commons that Britain’s contribution to this for 1956 would be 
£200,000. This sum, as a statement from the United Nations 
Association points out, is less than half what Unicef allocates 
for work in British territories, and puts Britain twenty-third 
on the world list of contributors. But equally it is essential to 
establish the right order of priorities. 

“On this Professor Arthur Lewis has some penetrating com- 
ments to make before his U.N.A. audience. He suggested that 
the most urgent problem in under-developed cpuntries is not 
shortage of capital but the inadequacy of public services. 
Without these the work of developing industries and im- 
proving agriculture is severely handicapped.”’ 

SUNFED was bound to begin work slowly, and the Man- 
chester Guardian described Professor Lewis’ answer to this : ‘He 
would begin by making universal primary education an im- 
mediate objective. From there on one must sift one’s material 
carefully and prune the amount of further education that is 
attempted to the resources available.” He also suggests “‘that 

1Published by the U.N. Association, price 2s. 6d. 
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the developed countries might find it politicaliy the easiest 
form of assistance to give that they should pay a large part of 
this expenditure on education. He does not develop this point 
or attempt any estimate of cost; but it is a point worth 
fuller study. The other way in which we ought to make more 
money available urgently is through the technical assistance 
agencies. It is sometimes suggested (this was said by a 
British Minister not long ago) that what is holding work back 
is a lack of experts not money. Dr. Keenleyside (who is 
Director-General of the Technical Assistance Administration ) 
stated quite emphatically at the U.N.A. Conference that this is 
no longer true. It is time we decided to give up more than two 
cigarettes apiece for this.” 


The Right of Self-Determination 


Lengthy discussion and controversy in the U.N. Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee centred round 
consideration of an article on self-determination to be included 
in the draft International Covenants on Human Rights. Twenty- 
six meetings were devoted to considering this one article. 

The U.N. Review (February, 1956) reported that: “While 
everyone favours the concept of self-determination, whether a 
provision confirming it as a right belongs in the convenants on 
human rights has been a controversial question ever since the 
Sixth Assembly, in 1951, directed the Commission on Human 
Rights to indite such an article in the draft covenants. 

“This decision was strongly opposed by states which still 
administer colonies and dependencies. They argued that the 
Charter does not mention specifically non-self-governing and 
Trust Territories as areas in which the right should be pro- 
moted. Other opponents believed that the principle would be 
out of place in the draft covenants. But the proponents of the 
resolution said that the provision mentioning non-self- 
governing and Trust Territories was based on the provisions 
in the Charter aimed at the earliest possible independence 
of people inhabiting them and a resolution based on the Charter 
could hardly be out of order. The right of self-determination, 
they insisted, is the basic right on which all other human rights 
depend.” 

Those opposed argued that “‘if it could be called a right at all, 
it would have to be described as a collective right rather than 
an individual one and had no place in a document devoted, as 
are both draft covenants, to recognition of individual rights. 

‘Then, too, implementation of any article on self-determina- 
tion would be difficult, to say the least, they asserted. The 
concepts of ‘peoples’ and ‘nations’ are not yet clearly defined, 
they contended, either in the article itself or in the minds of the 
representatives of Member states, as the debates have shown. 
They feared that the vagueness of the language might even sup- 
port a claim of secession by dissident minorities in established 
states, a possibility hardly compatible with advancement of the 
cause of peace. How to determine who is entitled to exercise the 
right of self-determination, and when? It is hardly appropriate 
to leave it to the Human Rights Committee; yet that is what the 
measures of implementation provide in the covenant on civil 
and political rights. And any action by this Committee might 
amount to intervention in domestic matters and revision of the 
Charter, these people claimed. 

“Another unfortunate part of the article, its opponents 
charged, was the assertion of permanent sovereignty over a 


state’s natural wealth and resources, a vaguely worded claim of 
right which, when linked with self-determination, gave rise to 
a reasonable fear of expropriation of investments, a situation 
which might well deter advancement of international co-opera- 
tion in world economic development. 

“But those who wished to see the article written into the 
covenants strongly believe that self-determination is an essen- 
tial condition for the full enjoyment of all other human rights. 
The freedom of all people to decide their own political, econo- 
mic and social destinies, the permanent sovereignty of peoples 
over their natural wealth and resources, are necessities for free 
men, they argued. The right of self-determination is the basis of 
all individual rights. No man can be free unless his people are 
free. 

“The distinction between individual and collective rights, the 
article’s supporters contended is an artificial one. The rights of 
a nation cannot be separated from the people of that nation. 
Individuals enjoy rights only because the individual lives in a 
society. And the right is both collective and individual and can 
be so exercised.” 

Eventually a draft article was adopted by 38 votes to 12, 
with 13 abstentions. Members voting against were France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Australia, Belgium and Canada. Abstentions were recorded by 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Honduras, 
Iceland, Iran, Israel, Panama, Paraguay, Brazil, Burma and 
China. 

The text reads: ‘1. All peoples have the right of self-deter- 
mination. By virtue of this right they freely determine their 
political status and freely pursue their economic, social and 
cultural development. 

“2. The peoples may, for their own ends, freely dispose of 
their natural wealth and resources without prejudice to any 
obligations arising out of international economic co-operation, 
based upon the principle of mutual benefit, and international 
law. In no case may a people be deprived of its own means of 
subsistence. 

“3. All the State Parties to the covenant, including those 
having responsibility for the administration of non-self- 
governing and Trust Territories, shall promote the realization 
of the right of self-determination, and shall respect that right, 
in conformity with the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter.” 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


A review of progress in dependent territories during the past 
ten years has been called for by the General Assembly. In a 
resolution to this effect, the Assembly has declared that an ex- 
amination of the progress made in the non-self-governing 
Territories since the establishment of the United Nations, 
based on the information received from the Administering 
Members, under Article 73e of the Charter, is highly desirable. 
Such a survey would disclose the extent to which the world’s 
150 million dependent peoples are now advancing towards the 
goals set in Chapter XI of the Charter. The resolution was en- 
dorsed by the Assembly on November 8 by 45 votes in favour, 
none against, with 12 abstentions. 

In the preceding debates in the Fourth Committee, the 
United Kingdom delegate (Mr. B. O. B. Gidden) said that it 
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was the “‘firm policy’’ of the British Government that all forms 
of race discrimination in British colonies should be brought 
speedily to an end. 

Among other resolutions adopted was one put forward by 
Mr. A. D. Mani (India) which invited the Administering 
Authorities to report on the progress of community develop- 
ment projects in their territories as part of their over-all annual 
report on the areas. Sweden and Guatemala also supported the 
greater development of community projects. 

Wide support of a U.N. scholarship loan for students from 
non-self-governing territories was urged by several speakers 
as another means for advancing education in the areas. Talat 
Benler, of Turkey, announced two such scholarship offers by 
his Government and Oldrich Kaiser, of Czechoslovakia, said 
that his Government was prepared to offer ten scholarships. 
Other speakers paid tribute to the United States for having 
opened its doors to several thousand students from the terri- 
tories, including 150 now studying under US. scholarship 
grants. 


Indians in South Africa 

The United Nations on December 14, 1955, urged South 
Africa to pursue negotiations aimed at settling the dispute over 
treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union. The General 
Assembly adopted by 46 votes to none with 8 abstentions, a 
resolution to this effect, passed to it by Special Political Com- 
mittee. Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon told the Assembly after the 
vote that he hoped ‘‘non-colonial countries’” who had abstained 
would some day turn and vote with India on the question. Mr. 
Menon added that following the example of Mahatma Gandhi, 
India would always be willing to promote negotiations. The 
Government of India would seek to report to the next session 
of the Assembly the results of the approaches. 


South Africa Returns to the United 
Nations 


The South Africa Press Association reported that Britain 
had been working behind the scenes to try to reverse the de- 
cision taken by the special political committee to reappoint the 
special Commission on the racial situation in South Africa. 
After the relevant resolution was defeated in the Assembly 
South Africa returned to the U.N. The majority of the news- 
papers in South Africa had been sympathetic to South Africa’s 
walk-out. 


AMERICA & AFRICA 


Comment on the Federation 


Mr. Walter Hochschild, president of the American Metal 
Company (which has a substantial interest in the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust and of which he is also a director), said that 
providing the Federation carries steadfastly along the road 
towards a truly multi-racial society, there can be no limit to its 
development. 

“There are 6 million Africans here who must have the 
opportunity for growth and development,”’ he stated. ‘One of 
our companies has a slogan: “There is no limit to progress, 
when people work together.” That is the fundamental point . . . 
Anyone who comes here and has a look round cannot fail to be 


impressed by the great vitality of this country,” he said, 
“‘Every time I return I am more impressed by that factor.” 
( Rhodesia Herald, February 4, 1956. ) 


Views on Race Relations 


Doctor Cornelius William de Kiewiet, a South African who 
is now President of the University of Rochester, New York, 
said in Hamilton recently that the rising nationalism among the 
Native population of South Africa could cripple the industrial 
potential of the country. The future of Africa would be settled 
not by a violent rising of the African population, but by their 
mastery of technique of strike and industrial sabotage. 

‘Nowhere in Africa’, Dr. de Kiewiet said, ‘‘is there enough 
labour power, enough technical personnel, to ensure the future 
industrial development and progress of the country. It is war 
between the laws of economics and the laws of time. There can 
be no industrial progress for S.A. until the African becomes a 
modern man,” he said. . 

The country’s African population had shown themselves 
capable of conducting efficient strikes, and programmes of civil 
disobedience which could shake the economic foundations of 
the country, if launched at the critical moment, Dr. de Kiewiet 
said. (Windhoek Advertiser, January 20, 1956. ) 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, President of the National Council 
of Churches and head of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, has issued a 500-word plea for racial tolerance and jus- 
tice to the 35,800,000 members of the Council’s thirty-member 
church groups. ‘We have no right or reason to be proud of the 
colour of our skin, white or yellow or black or red, or the 
purity of our blood, all red and all mixed, and we know this,” 
Dr. Blake said. ‘““The sociology and anthropology of our day 
have laid scientific approval on the racial insights that are at 
least as old as ancient Athens. Yet, after 1,900 years and more, 
we often continue to mould our God into a White and American 
idol.”’ ( Pretoria News, February 4, 1956. ) 

“All the Black, White and Yellow races in Africa must learn 
to live together, happily and contentedly now. They should 
realize that they are interdependent for their mutual existence. 
If they do not realize this point, they shall do so in the near 
future out of sheer necessity,’’ said Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
the United States millionaire, who recently visited Salisbury. In 
an interview with the African Weekly he said: ‘‘All races in 
Africa should learn to live together. The old proverb that ‘Do 
unto others as you would want them do to you’ should be prac- 
tised in Africa if good race relations are to be maintained. We 
do not want to go back to the Stone Age; today all races have 
to live side by side in mutual trust and goodwill. 

“From the little I have seen,”’ he continued,” it appears that 
there is a great need for education here for the African people. 
Scholarships to Great Britain and the United States should be 


made available for young and promising Africans.” (January 
11, 1956. ) 


S.A.’s Relations with African States’ 


A dispatch to the New York Times by Leonard Inghalls, the 
paper’s South African correspondent in Cape Town, said that 
South Africa’s desire to act as leader of the nations south of the 
Sahara had produced subtle changes in the country’s policy in 
the past year, according to political observers. 
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He said: ‘‘ Diplomatic representatives, and other persons who 
have been watching developments closely, believe that the first 
important move in the Government’s drive was a statement 
early last year by Prime Minister Strijdom. This said that 
South Africa sought friendship and co-operation with non-Euro- 
pean or Negro states of Africa . . . 

“At the same time, Mr. Strijdom said there would be no 
departure from the Nationalist Party’s plan of separate com- 
munities and developments for Natives in South Africa. But he 
added that South Africa would be ready to live in peace with 
fully-matured Negro States elsewhere on the continent.” 

The report added that Mr. Strijdom, to judge from a speech 
in Parliament, had also accepted the principle of economic inte- 
gration for Natives in South African society. It concluded: 
‘There is little doubt in the minds of persons familiar with the 
situation that one of the big questions to be asked by the 
African Defence Conference will be whether South Africa is 
prepared to use Natives in armed forces. Negro troops are com- 
mon in defence forces on the continent outside South Africa.”’ 


Father Huddleston’s Address Recorded 
on Television 


Television cameras recorded for release in the United States 
an address by Father Trevor Huddleston to a combined 
luncheon meeting of the American Men’s and Women’s 
Luncheon Groups in Johannesburg. Father Huddleston said 
that to be critical of racial ideology was to be critical of South 
Africa, which was a criminal offence. 


When a government became hypersensitive to criticism, it 
was time for thinking people to take stock for it meant that the 
country was near to being a one-party state. “It means in 
effect, that those who differ from the government point of view 
—whether they are professors in Pretoria or journalists in 
Johannesburg—are immediately the victims of a new kind of 
fear which is all-pervasive in its effects. That is tyranny—not - 
government. 

“It is a new barbarism, more deadly than the old, for its 
weapons are more secret and more subtle.” 

Father Huddleston said Government statements had recently 
emphasized the Union’s policy towards the newly-emerging 
states on the African continent. This was significant because the 
Government recognized for the first time that South Africa, 
with its 2} million Whites, was surrounded by the rest of a 
continent which had an African population of 200 million . . .” 

The real significance of recent statements by responsible 
Ministers was their obvious anxiety, on the one hand, to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with self-governing African territories, 
and on the other, to maintain the morality of a policy of White 
supremacy. “‘I cannot believe that intelligent men really think 
it possible to do both . . .” 

Father Huddleston said the lesson of his twelve years in 
South Africa had been that in knowing and loving the African 
as a person, and in that way alone, could be created the only 
valid relationship upon which a Christian society could be built. 
If that were too hard a lesson for South Africa to learn, then she 
must realize that there could be no place for her in the world of 
tomorrow. ( Pretoria News, February, 1956. ) 


The Editor of the Dicest does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents. 
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